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> . The document is the fourth of four substudies 

<j:oncerning female faculty mem6$rs in different types of educational 
Institutions. The present study focuses on public comprehensive 
^econd?iry schools and the identif icat iot of the perceptions of female 
vpcatibnal faculty members in the three broad areas .of dual-role 
cpnfiictr career as-pitaticns. and career expectations. These are 
compared with the perqeptions of comprehensive high schaol 
administrators to identify differences and similarities. Sq»vera.l 
important discxepancies w.ere found and documented; several important 
status components of female vocational faculty members i<ere 
identified. The discussion oj^ the study is in two parts; the first ' 
centers on the biographical characteristics of the respondents^ the 
second^ on th6 respondents* perceptions. Among the many findings 
related to perceptions are these: concerning dual-role conflict^ a 
greater percentage of director^ than female faculty agreed that a. 
woman's first responsibility is to be a feninine companion of men and 
a motiter; concerning advancement possibilities*, a greater percentage 
of directors than female^ faculty agreed that women . successfully 
compete with men at their institution; ahd^concerning professional 
aspirations, a greater , percentage of female facult.y than directors 
believe that a womaA's career shj^ild be subservient to her husband^s. 
(Suthor/AJ) 
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Preface 

The findings reported herein are a part of a larger study concern- 
ing female vocational faculty members and several types of educational 
institutions. Included in the overall effort are randomly selected 
public comnfi^nity-jgnior^coTleges, area vocational ^hools, comprehen- 
sive secondary schools, sand post-secondary proprietaty schools. Each 
^<if these became the focal point for separatef sub-studies, one of which 
has its findings reported her^. ^ 

The series of fou'r sub-studies originated in response to a ^ 
national co\icern for the status and roles of professionail, women in 
vocational education. A manifestation of this concern was expressed in 
a resolution pr9posed by the house of delegates of the American^Voca- 
- ^tional Association at its* Chicago Convention of December, 1972. This 
resolut^ion read as follows: 

• RESOLVED, that the American Vocational Associatfon Board of 
Directors authorise a study of professional employment in 
Vocational Education with regard to the n.umber of males and 
, * females at every l^vel of the profession, the salaries paid 
to each category of employee, and identify any restrictions 

/in promotional'^pportunities because of sex. * 

' This Is the fourth of the four sub-studies '|:q be completed and it 



deals. with ferflMe vocational faculty 



Tiembers in [jliDlic comprehensive 



secondary schools. An important .aspect of this inquiry is the identifiT 
cation of the perceptions of these. female faculty members in the three 
broad areas of dual -role conflict, career aspirations, and career 
expectations. Their sel f* perceptions with regard to selected questions 
in these three broad areas were compared with those of comprehensive 
high school administrators in order to identify differences and 

ERiC ^ ^^^^^^ 



similarities! .Several important discrepancies were found^and carefully 
documented herein. Also included, in th'is effbrt Js* thg-identificatiotw^ 
of several oimportant status components of femal e 'vocational faculty 
members, which are of partiCDlar value for comparative purposes. The 
final effort will be metde when all sub-stu^l4^s are coinpleted, and the 
result will ^be^pi, ^ynthesized-^report of-lhe four inquiries. 
^ * The findings reported herein are of , great importance in the con- 
tinuing efforts in identifying components in vocational education in" 
which. fgmaie faculty a.re in greates.t need of assistance relative to 
matters of status, career aspirations, dual-role conflicts, and career 
expectations. / ^ • 

The sample was carefully selected in a random manner, and it is 
assumed the findings are not untypical of public comprehensive secondary 
school women vocational faculty and chiaf administrators. Therefore, 
the findings,, conclusions, and recoiumendations reported' herefVi by 
Eugenio A. Basualdo wQuld be of considerable value for others interested 



in vocational female faculty in particular and ^ftea vocational schools 
IB 

in genelral. ^ „ , • 

The study was supported by federal-state funcis allocated, by the 
Bur^eau of Vocational Education of The Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion and by the Department pf Vocational Education of The Pennsylvania 
State University. Special thanks is offered to Eugenio A. BasuaVdo for 
his long term efforts in this research. 



Angel 0 C. Gilli, Sr. 
Professor 

Graduate Studies and Research 
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Chapter ^1^ 



THE STATUS ^ND ROLE OF FEMALE VOCATIONAL FACULTY 
IN COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 



.Introduction , . . ^ . 

« « 

As America' moves toward a more humanistic society, equality takes 
different forms, "When Thomas Jefferson wrote of equality, he was . ^ 
certainly thinking of political equality" (Conant, 1959:5). By the 
nineteenth century equality came to mean equality of opportunity, and 
an equal start in a competitive struggle. It is possible that in the 
near future equality will also mean equality between the sexes, by vir~ 
tue of the^ proposed Equal Rights for Women Amendment; Under this 
Amendment, biological differences between men and^y/omen will not be 
recognized and women wilVhave equal rights under the law. 

. Regardless of the ultimate fate of the .Equal Rights for Women* 
Amendment, the struggle for equality between the sexes will go on, as 
will the need for additional y'esearch concerning the present status anti 
role of women in our society. Those who wish to maintain a culture 
based upon two distinct sex roles, one for males and one for females, 
will strive to redirect the current movement;, those eager to. eliminate 
discrlnvfnation between the two sexes will press for legisfation toward* 
^vthat goal. Many not firmTy committed to either pdle of the argument 
will seek further enlightenment. In order for decisions to be made, 
reliable data is essential. . 

The future role of women in American society will likely be a 
vital ingredient \n determining the country's economic and 
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international .status. This has been the case In o^her countries. 

According to Trotsky (1970) the economic^ rowth of Russia from 1917 to 

1927 was closely related to the incursion of womea in all Aspects and 

levels of the labor force, and Stalin's later attempts to return women 

to subordinate roles brought about a decline fn production; As the 

population growth of the United States levels off, maximum utilization 

of the country's collective talent will be vital and any discriminatory 

treatment of women will^e detrimental to the country's growth, espe- 

cially when that group represents 51.3 percent of the total population' 

(Alden, 1974). , ' . ' * 

Interest in tf^equality of women runs hi^h "in America and, for 

tKat matter, all over the world. There are many professional ' journal , 

, magazineV 3nd newspaper articles dealing with the subject, especially 

as it relates to employment, and the popularity of such literature is 

an indication of the strong, interest in women's equality. An example 

of this popularity is the .English translation of The Second Sex by 
'> • . . ^ ' ' \ 

Simone de Beauvior that has undergone fourteen printings since 1953.^ 

For centuries, many leading thinkers, such as .Engel , Fourier, 
Lenin, Mill*, and others, helped to bring public attention to the 
unequal status of women and the need for ending their exploitation. 
They were, however, overshadowed by Darwin,. Freud an^ Rousseau, who 
were^not advocates of women's equality^. Charles Darwin, for example, 
advocated that^women were constitutionally inferior to men in anything 

' ' ^ ♦ \ % 

"requiring deep thouglit, reason or imagination, or merely the use of 
the senses or hands" (Gi.lman, 1^1:52). Sigmund Freud's thoughts on 
women as individuals were expressed when he said that he: > 

01 f; 

4 



. "considered woman an insufficient or defective creature whose 
entire psychosexual \ife was shaped by her having been ^deprived* 
of a penis, and whose moral and social existence was marked by, 
'pnvy/ * insincerity, ' 'secretiveness, ' an underdeveloped sense of 
jfistice and honor and an incapacity for the 'higher human tasks.* 

^•nature has paid less careful attention to the demands of 
the female functions than to those of masculinity' and to identify 
. ^ a '/repudiation of femininity' in biology itself (Gilman, 1971:53). 

Jean Jacques Rousseau believed that women's whole education should be 

relative to men and should prepare women to: 

i I 

. .j . Please them, 4:o be useful to them, to win their love and 
estefem, to bring them up when young, to tend them when, grown, to 
advise and cbnsole them, and to make life sweet and pleasant to 
them; these are the duties of women at afll times, and wtiat they 
> ought to learn from infancy (Gilman, 1971 :55j. 

On the other hand, Frederick Engels was saying that "women have 

been kept weak in order that the more powerful 'class' of men may 

simply'and directly exploit them ..." (Gilman, 1971:53). According 

to/ Charles Fourier: * . 

The abasement of the female sex is an essential characteristic 
both of civilization and of barbarism, the only difference being 
that to every vice that /barbarism practices in a simple manner 
civilization gives 3 complex, ambiguous, two-faced, hypocritical . 
^ form (Ilyina, 1965:301 )1: 

Lenin stated that "the proletariat cannot win full freedom unless it 

wins full freedom for'women'^ (llyina, 1965:302). John Stuart'Mill , a 

great defender of women's case against men/wrote: j" everything which, is 

usual appears natural,' so that 'the subjection of women to men being a 

universal custom, any departure from it quite naturally appears 

' unnatural '" (Gilman, 1971 :51). 

Women's emancipation appeared to begin in earnest shortly after 

\ 

. the turn of the twentieth century. This led to the passage of the 19th 
Aftiendment tb the Constitution of the United States of America in 1919. 
After seventy years of struggle, American women finally won the right 

' ' ■> . ■ * 017 
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to vote, t In Russia, on the other hand, women suffrage was not a * 
gradual development; it began' abruptly ^with the overthrow of the 
Russian Czar. At the end of the 1917 revolution, the Russian Government 
proclaimed' the right to equal work for both men, and women. By 1930 . 
women were f6und to be employed in all branches of the Russian economy 
and by 1964 half pf the manual and'non-manual workers in Russia were 
women. The participation of females, age 25 to 59, in tHe Soviet 
Union's labor force surpassed thatof the Urtited States by ^5 percent in 
1960 (Bowen and FiaegJn, }%9', Ilyina, 19B5; Kern, 19^1). 

It is important to recognize that the Russians accomplished theii^ 
changes. in women *s suffrage by means of revolution, whereas improvement 
in women's suffrage in the United States was achieved by legislation^ a 
much slower process.^ This difference accounts in part for the fact that 
the parti cipi^t Ion of women in various occupations in the, social istlc 
societies^t^nds to be greater than in the United States. However, par- 
ticipation in the work force dges not guarantee equal ^ig^3ts, as it was 
stated by Khrushchev in 1961, . It turns out that it is the men. 
Who do the administering and the women who do the work" (Dodge, 1^66: 
168). , ; ' ' , 

While it IS obvious that othe political structure of 'a nation has a 
strong influehce^on the position of women within the labor force, there 
are other factors that affect their involvement in a country's produc- 
tion. Although "women's emancipation appears to have had its beginning 
in the late T910's, it was not until World War II that Western' 
Hemisphere women began to enter the^ labor force in considerable,.numbers. 
Even then, the reasoning was apparently more pragmatic than idealistic. 
According to Cap low (1954), during the war years there was a serious 



shortage of male workers in the 30 to 45 age range, and the only 
.alternative was to recruit ^omen for tradi tiona'^^l^y male dominated posi- 
tions. This finding parallels an observation made by Wrenn (1962), who 
states that women are allowed in the labor force only because they are 
needed. Moreover, since World War II t>ie greatest inci^'ease in women's 
participation in the labor market has. been stimulated by technological 
advancements that have succeeded in reducing physical strength require- 
ments to the point that physical considerations are unimportant, and by 
a trend for men to seek the jobs requiring gre.ater technical skills and^ 
therefore providing higher wages. Women have therefore been sought to 
fill the lower-paying jobs vacated by the men. 

In 1970, women accounted for 36.7 percent (or ^31. 6 million) of the 
total United States labor forced Forty-four percent of all women over 
16 years of agrTJ&ye in the 19^0 ]db(Jr force (four' out of five of whom 
were full-tima^^^w<i)(rcerSTr^ percent in 1940. This reflects a,n 

eight-fold increase^ in the number of working mothers since 1940. In 
response to, a query to identify women's main reason for entering the 
labor force, mor6 than half indicated it was "sheer economic necessity" 
(Levitan, Mangun and Marshall, 1972:44). This is a gtron.g Indication, 
that natfonaJ feconomy {s an important influence in the involvement of 
women in wage earning. . • 

Although the occupational force in American society is no longer 
the exclusive realm of the male, the continued reluctance of men in 
accepting v/omen in many of the vocations has forced, a large number of 
talented and well educated women, to, enter jobs substarntial ly below • . 
their capabilities, and at wemes less than men in comparable positions 
(Levitt, 1971; Farmer, 1971). This has resulted in, a progressive 
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widening of the differences between men's and women's earnings! In 
1955 the salary of the aver;age working woman was 64 percent of that of a 
similarly employed man; in 1960, she earned 51 percent, which decreased 
to 60 percent in 1965 and then to 59 per^cent in 1970 (El>rlich, 1972). 



These ^qures emphasize the fact that the increasing numbers of women 
becoming employed are located in poorly paid positions. 

^ Nine^'out of ten women enter employment during theiy lives and they 
work for an average of 25 years. Seventy percent of the female high' 
school graduates who do not go on to college are working^ in clerical 
occupations. Apparently, women perceive clerical occupations as their 
most likely work prospects, and the educational system reinforces thi-s 
attitude. This is reflected in secondary education where^40 percent of 
all the female students are engaged ^Jj) vocational programs with the 
majority pursuing courses in business or commercial education (Evans, 
1971); It is interesting to note that only 25 percent of secondary 
school males are enrolled in vocational programs, an indication that 
more boys than girls aspire to careers requiring post-secondary prepara- 

i 

tion. . , 

iS/omen's entry ii^to positions requiring little or no special prepara 
.tion IS reflected by the fact that! three out of four women in the labor 
force are found infive occupatidnal categories:. 1) cVerical workers . 
(25 percent); 2) factory operators (20' percent)/, 3) saleswomen (10 per- 
cent); 4) domestic servants (10 percenj:); and 6) other service occupa- 
tions (10 percer\t). In contrast, only. 9 percent of college and univer- 
sity, professors, 6 percent of the .nation's, doctors, 2.8 percent of the 
lawyers, 1.5 percent of the police, and 1.6 percent of those in 
engineering occupations are women (Brine, 1972; Evans, 1971; Caplow, 

mo 
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1954; Alden, 1973). Furtherniore, it has befen found that women with some 

-* » • 

college education earn 40 percent less than their male counterpart, and^ 

i ' ^ , ^ 

women with four years or more of college education earn 37 percent less 
.than their male GOunterpart\Ehrlich, 1972). 

The same body of research which noted the inequities in earnings 
""for educated women, summarizecj^^^the situation of those^less educated 
female workers, as well, showing| that : 1) a greater number of women are 
working full-time; 2) the likel-jhqod of a woman obtaining employment is 
greater for those with more formal education; 3) the percentage of all 
women working has increased by 75 percept from 1947 to 1968; 4) fifty- 
eight percent of the working women are married; 5) nrost w'orking women 
are Caucausic^n but a greater proportion of non-white women work at 
almost all ages; 6)^; forty perdent of the working women are tnothers^^^Jj^f 
of*whooi have children .undfer six years of age; amd 7) women with an ele- 
mentary, school education earn 45 percent less than their male counter-* 
part (U..S. Department of Labj5r, 1969; Diamond, 1971; Ehrltch, 1972; 
Smuts, 1971)., ' 

" ' ' ' 1 ' • - : ' s 

Yet, despite the strong body of evidence that women workers have 
not yet achieved equality with men, a compilation by Ehrlidi »(1972) of 
surveys in attitudes toward^women in our society reveals that: 1) more 
omen are'against than in favor strengthening and changing their 
^status in society (43 t^o 42 percent), although a coi^^lderable portion of 



them (15 percerit) aYe/not sure; 2) the samp percentage of men and women 
('4S;percent| approve the women's liberation movei^ent, but more females, 

disapprove of women's liberation than males ]43 percent^jto 42 percent >^ 

If . ^ / ' ^ ^ ' ' ' " 

rdsfpectively) ; 3) a majority of the women (65 percent) believe they are| 

treated as fairly as men;. 4) almost half (46 percent) of the women 

021 ^ ^ 
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.believe they have an easier life than men, although nearly a fourth of 
them expre'ssed no opirrion; 5) about 24 percent of the men and women 

' 

felt th^t w8men are discriminated against, resulting in their being 
treated as second class citizens; 6) .nearly half of the women and 38 
percent of the men agreed that men should stop appraising women on the" 
basis'of beauty "and sex appeal alone; 7) three-fourths of the^ women and 
men agreed that attractive wom^n^hould not get better paying^obs than 
other women; 8) surveys conducted in 1937, 1949, 1955, 1967, and 1971 
indicated that the number of Americans who indicated they would not vote 
for a womar^^ president, even if she were <|ualified for the job, progr^S- 
• sively declined from 66 percent in 1937 to 29 percent in 1971. • / 
Although the attitudes of American society toward the role of 
women in our economy^ have changed positively, the actual' stature of 
women within the society has not improved and in many cases has declined 
However, with the increase in the amount of education received by women, 
it is likely that they are becom.ing more aware of their position under 
the law. Therefore, it' is reaspjiable to expect thit in the future they 
'wiir be less apt to act in a passive role or'allow themselves to be" , 
exploited. Some of them will probably dembnstrate for their rights. If 
they are not grantjsd them. . Tfiis, final point is emphasized' in Befnice' 
Sandler's (1972) report which indicated /hat in the last two years, 360 

js/against universities and col- 



wo]nei\ have filed .discriminatory charge 
lege^B.nd none of the charges have bee 
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by the Department of 



of the current interest i i the status ^nd role played by 



workin^wpmen, especially a^'it is marjifested in the proposed Equal 
Right»m)r Women Amendment,' further research in these areas seem 
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appropriftt 
. cation, is^ 



.The importande to education, particularly vocational edu- 



an ^nfluential factor which indicates that this should t/e an 
especially significant source for further stgdy. 



^atement.of the Problem 



The study described herein was designed to: 1) Determine some bib- 
graphical characteristics of the female vocational faculty members arid 

, the ^pcati^onal education directors in comprehensive high schools. 
Ascertain the perceptiqns of the female vocational faculty members and 
that of tlie vocational education directors regarding the dual -role, 
advancpmeht possibilities, and professional aspirations of the female. ^ 

^ vocational f^aculty members in comprehensive high schools. 3) Compare 
the perceptions of the female vocational faculty members as seen by 
themselves and by the vocational^education directors, in comprehensive 
high '^schools. • i ' ' 

InvQompleting this three part study, several questions and null 

hypotheses were posed. Specifically, in answering Part I, the follow- 

• ' V ' 

ing questions were examined: 

^ Question #1 . What are some of the biographical characteristics of 

the female vocational faculty members^and the vocational education 

^ directon/in comprehensive high schools as measured by: 1) their 

— age, ^ their marital status, 3) the number of children they have, 

4) the type of worrk appointment they hold, 5) the number of years 

-they^.have worked at their present institution, 6) the number of 

promotions they "have received at their present ihstitution, 7) , 

their annu^i^ salary, ^8) the highest degree tfiey have .e^t^ned, 9) 

the type of Certificate they hold, 10) the year they earned 
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their highest degree, 11) their continuing education efforts, 12) 

9 

/ 

their typical weekly work load,. and 1^) their work experience? 
To complete Part if of the ^tudy the following 'questions were 
infvesti gated: | . 

Question #2 . How do the female vocational faculty members and the 
vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools per- 
^ ceiye the female vocational faculty members in their schools, in^ 
terms of : 1) the dua.l-role conflict, 2) the advancement ppssi- . 
Isyili ties, -and 3) the professional-aspirations? ^ 
. ' , Question #3 . What are the relationships between the age of female 
vocational teachers their number of years at their present insti- 
tution, their salary, and the year they received their^'highest ' 
'degree and their perception of their dual-role, their advancement ^' 

~ Dossibil Vties,^ and their* ^professional aspirations? 

J 

Question #4 . ' What are the relationships between the age of voca- 
l' ' ' * 

ttonaTeducation directors, their number of years- at their present 
institution, their salary, and' the year they received their highest 

'I 

degree and their perception of the dual -role, advancement [iossi- 
bilities, ^ind professional aspirations of female vocational 
^faculty members? . v ' 

Question #5 . What is the relationship y^tween the item /'marriage 
is an asset for professional women," and the/remair\ihg items in the 
dual -role conflict subscale (see Appendix A) for the female voca-, 
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tional faculty iiembers and the voc'ational education directors in , 

r 

comprehensive h 



gh schools? 

Ques|;ion/ #6 . Wiat is the relationship between the item "women 
; 1 sucaeslrully opmpete with men at this institution," and 'the 



/ / 



n . . • 

rehiaining Items In the advanceiitent pqssibili t'ies subscale (see 
Appendix A) for both the female vocational facu,lty members and, .the 
vocational education directors in comprehensive high tchools? 
Question #7 , What is the relationship between the item "wom^n have 
\as much need to achieve as men,", and the remaining items in t^he 
Drofession|l aspirations jsubscale (see Appendix A) for bl^'th the 
l\emale vocational faculty members and the vocational education 
directors in comprehensive high schools? ^ / '4 ' 
In completing Part Illjof the study, the following null hypotheses 
were in lestigated:. 

Null Hypoth^is #1 . No significant differences exist between the 



female vocational faculty Inembers and tTie vocational education 

directors in comprehensive high schools tn their perception of the 

! I - 

dual-role of the female vocational faculty members as, measured by 

■ / 

the dual -role conflict subscale. t- 

NulX Hypothesis #2 . No significant differences exist between the 

female vocational faculty members and the vocational education 

directors in comprehensive high schools in their perception of the^ 

adva^icement 'possibiliti'es. of the female vocational faculty members 

as measured by the 'advancement possibilities subscale. 

Null Hypothesis #3 . No significant differences exist between the 

female vocational faculty members and thfe vocational education 

directors in comprehensive high schools' in their perception of the 

professional .asp.irations of the ^female vocatio^nal .fa^u^ty members 

as measured , by the professional aspirations subscale. , ' 
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Origin, Need, Importance and Limitations of the Stu^y 

The origin of th^is study can be traced back to the American Voca- 

*iional Association (AVA) Convention of 1972 in Chicago, It was there 

that the House of Delegates/ chnrg.ed the AVA Board of Directors with the 

responsibility of conducting a^tudy.to determine the status and role 

of professional women in vocational education. This study was one of 

four, each of which was designed to examine the role and status of 

female vocational faculty members, in selected types of institutions* 

Jhq other three studies were concerned with female vocational faculty 

members in area vocational schools, public community-junior colleges, 

and post-secondary proprietary schools. Findings froW^hese studied 

were reported el sewhere, 

. The need for this study was based on a number of concerns cur^ 

rently voiced by education leaders and policy makers as found in the 

literature, in addition to the previously mentioned AVA Resolution, 

General interest in equality of women and men and a growing concern 

pertaining to the rights of womfen in the labor. force has stimulated con 

siderable 'literature on women in recent year^^ Although the literature 

is substantial,, very' 1 iW^actua^l research on the role and status of 

women at work has been completed to date. This is particularly true 

\ » 

regarding female faculty in comprehensive high school*^ and in voca- 
tional education as a whole. It isl believed that the findings of this 
^.study will have imp>i captions for leaders of vocatiotial education and 
for vocational educator*, especially those employed ^in cotliprehensive 



high schools,. mm 



Th]s study should sHed 's^ome light on the question of the changing 
statins, and rolfis of ,femali^ vocational edOcafors and specifically thoSe 
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found in comprehensive high scho61s\ The findings may help to correct 
* ma^iy 0/ the misconceptions held by some admin istratdi^ and vocatiooal 
teachers abt)ut the st&tus ahd role of female vocational faculty which 
could result in a reduction Q,f . the number of court litigations regard- 
ing the discriminatory treatment of women (Ihgram, 1973). 

Definition' of Terms . . •. ^ 

. • ''In or'der to clarify some of tha terms used in this study the 
. following definitions are inp^luded here', 

1. Profile of Characteristics: 
The pra^'ile of characteristics is a set of traits of a group 

/ . of ir?dividuals, or of an incSmdual that distinguishes- him 
from others. ^ ^ f 

2. ^Roles; ^ \ 

, St s • 

^ . RQl^s.'are the dynamic -aspects of positions and statuses. They 

are expectations (the rights, privileges, and obligations) to 

^ which any incumbent 6-f the'rqle must adhere. Roles are dom-N 

plementary; they have meaning and definition only in relation 

^ to other roles. When expectations are violated, someone is 

4 ^ ^ likely to impose sanctions that can be either rewards or pen- 

alties (Corwin\ 19^5}.^ " 

. 3^ /Role Consensus: ' . ' 

'! * . • 

Role co^nsensus is the way in which the role is perceived by * 
the -actor or person canry^ng out the role. Further," it is 



the\oitotfmbat by which the actor of the role adheres.* 
\ 4. Role Expectation: ; » • 

, » Role efxDectation is the way the role of an individual is 
^ • ' perceived by others. •,' » 
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5. Role Conflict: 

Role conflict exists when ther.e are significant differences . 
between rqle consensus and role^expectation. 
Perceived Individual Advancement: 

Perceived t<idi vidua! advancement is the advancement possibili- 
ties as viewed by th^ person seeking the advancement. 
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7. Expected Individual /Advancement: 

Expected individual advancement is 'the advancement possibili- 
ties of an indivijdual as perceived by others. 

8. Conflict in Advancement Possibilities: 

/ 

. Conflict ^in advancement possibilities exists when there. are 
significant differences between advancement consensus and 
advancement expectations. 

9. Per^ceived Individual Aspirations: • v 

Perceived individual aspirations are the aspirations which an 



individual has according to his own- view. 
Expected Individual Aspirations: 

Expected individual iisptrations are the aspirations of an 



individual as perceived by others. 

'I _ , 

11. Aspiration Conffict: ' 
^ ' Aspiration conflict exists when there are significant differ- 
ences between the perceived individual aspirations and the 
' expected individual aspirations. ^ ' ^ 

^12. Comprehensive High School : 

A comprehensive hjlgh school is a secondary, school with several 
departments (e.gj', English^ scieijce, vocational ) offejri^g a 
dwersjfied program to meet pupil needs, 
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13, Female Vocational Faculty Member: 

A female vocational 'faculty member is a female that teachers ^ 
in a vocational education program in a comprehensive liigh 
school . 

14. Vocational Education Director: 
♦ A' vocational education director is the .person in charge of ' 

adnrvfii sterling the vocational education program in a compre- 

isive hi^ school. .For the purpose of this.^udy, the term 
vocatipnal education director will be used .synonymously with 
the term administrator. 



15; Promotio/i: 

The term promoti^/n in this study is used to refer to the 
advancement from: a), full-time teaching to full-time 



administration, ' b) full-tifne teaching to teachirtg/administra 
^r6n, or 3) ^aching/administration to full-time administra- 



tion. 



/ 
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. Chapter 2 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE ' 

The primary purpose of reviewing the liter^tur£>^as to uncover 
writings and research related to the status and role of female voca- 
tional faculty in comprehensive high schools. To achieve this goal, 
the review of pelated literature was broken down into five areas:. 1) 
'status, 2) role conflict, 3) advancement possibilities, 4) aspiratiojns, 
find 5) women- in public education. - • ' * 



Status 



Status can be define^ as a relative position in a hierarchy of 

/ prestige, or as rank in relation to others. According to Hoppockf 

/ * . * ' ' ' 

•«^(1935), the relative sftatus of an individual within ^certain socio- 
economic groups is determined by the combination of the indi^/idual's 
rank within, an occupation and the rank of the occupation in his com- 
. * munity^ The status of an indfvidual is directly related to th^ rank of 

the person^s occupation. This in turn depends on the hierarchy that 
# 

the occupation possesses within the American society. Therefore, it is 
difficult to conceive that we can change the status of an individual 
without changing the characteristics and rolel which occupatfon con- 
notes in our society (Gillie, 1973). 

Mayer (1971) discusses status as the statuses of positions and the 
relationships of status to the economic rank, prestige, ar^ power of 
these positions. ^ He said that in model^n industrial societies social 
classes were no longer set apart by tangible; legal boundaries as in 
feudal societies. The lack of legal restrictions and the 'increase in 
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economic, technological, ajid demographic dynamism increased the demo- 
graphic mobility of individuals, families, and groups. This increase* 
in mobility weakened the inheritance of positions, especially in the 
middle ranges of \he economic potential, prestige, and power of the 
positions. ' ^ ^ 

In support of the theory that the status of an occupation is 
directly related to the economic remuneration received from it, Mason 
and Gross (1955) in their study of superintendency positions reported 
that there was a high correlation (r = .89) between the prestige rank- 
ing of a superintendent position and the salWy of the superintendent. 
Similar correlations were found between the salary of teachers and job 
prestige. Superintendents, although they did not admit' this in 
response to a direct query, used salary level as the number-one cri- 
teria when evaluating the desirability gf jobs. 

In modern society^ status is still inherited. to a great extent, 
through social classes, especially at the top and t^he bottom of the 
hierarchical range, but the faftor o^ inherited status is slowly t)egin-' 
ning to disso^lve in/' the middle. The economic and educational attain- 
ment hierarchies have changed their shapes from pyramidal to diamond 
with the increase in white collar jobs. Visfble status differences 
have become -less a^pparent ^ith the introduction of automation^ and sub- 
sequent reductions in unskilled jobs. ]m the three posit^ion status 
components, power is the only one that has remained stable and its 
hierarchy still maintains a pyramidal shape. This indioadied that a 
large majority of the population participates little in the<iecision 
making process. 
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When discussing status, Zalenznik (1956) pointed 'out that although 
the status of an individual* at work and his status in his communfUy are 
different, tITey are both determined by the status,, of his occupation. 
When an individual moves into a community, his occupation dictates his 
status, but if the community has many other people with similar occupa- 
tions, then income will determine his status. Herr and Cramer (1972) 
stated that the status level of an individual was determined by the 
prestige of his occupation which wa'S based on such factors as: money 
earned, power, type of work involved, responsibility for social welfarei, 
amount of education, and other prerequisite factors. Based upon his 
findings, Jenks (1972) partiiilly concurred with Herr and Cramer when 
he stated that most people, tend to rank occupations high if they 
attract highly educated workers, if they. pay well, andn'f the percent- 
ages of blocks and women working in the occupation'are small. Accord- 
ing to Kprnhouser (1953), to date the best single indicator of an indi- 
vidua] ""s' social status in the American Culture is his occupation. 

' In most cases, the status of a, woman in our society is determined 
by the §tatus of her; husband, and his occupational status will in turn 
determine' the family 'status. Kc^rman (1973:14) lioted that: 

• . * sex status* appears to be a salient factor in a yoman'^ prq- 
fessfphal career, and too often slie -fs expected (by "herself as 
well cis others) to subordinate her individualistic goals to those 
of heA husband and'family. 

* . 

It was Ginzl^isrg (1966) who alleged that women were .less dependent than 
men on their pireers and economic gains for status, but on the other 
hand, females c6uld not realistically plan on a career until they knew 
what kind Qf man .they would marry, assuming that they planned to mariry.- 
Roe (1956) contended that it was considered respectable* for a woman to 
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work Ikcause of economic necessity but. it was not if she worked because 
^she wanted to or 'because she was seeking higher status. Roe also 

pointed out Ihat in the latter two case^, women were subject^to some 

social or other penalties. '^s' 

In an effo^t to appraise women's status in education S;evera] stud- 

ies were reviewed. Some of these studies are described in the follow- 
^ ing paracfraphs. 

In reporting the- findings on the status of women at the University 
of Chicago, Freeman (jl970) stated that this university was not free 
from male chauvinism and sex discrimination in its employment practices. 
Few women were hired and few stayed more than one appointment (3 years) 
and those that stayed remained with unljenured status for an abnormally 
long time. Furthermore, females were more likely to be hired as 
instructors or lecturers rather than assistant professors. Those who 
became full professors did so by promotions within departments dominated 
by female faculty. 

e \ 

J ' 

Minturn (1971) has found that women at Colorado University ajt - 
Boulder, are^discriminated against in terms of salary and rank. The 
discrepancies in salaries between male and female facultyvof comparable 
rank increase with rank. Women seem to be "frozen" at the associate 
professor level (10 percent of the associate professors are women and 
only 5 percent are full professors). 

In reporting the status of women at the State University System of 
Florida, Mackay (1971) stated that females represented: 1) almost 2 
percent of the professors, 2) about 12 percent of the associate pro- 
fessors, 3) nearly 20 percent of the assistant professors, 4) almost 
30 percent of the instructors, and 5) 30 percent of the lectuners* 
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She further stated that a list of recently hired faculty indicated that: 
1) no females and 15 males^were hired as full professors, 2) 2 females ' 
and 13 males were hired as .associate professors, 3) 5 females cind 69 
males were hired as assistant professor's, 4) 8 females and 8 males were 
hired as instructors, and 5) 2 females and 5 males were hired as 
lecturers. - ; ^ , - 

Van Fleet (1972) in 'his survey of AAUP members (American Associa- 
tion of University Professors) found that there was a 25.5 percent dif- 
ference between mean faculty salaries of males and females at the 
University of Akron^ Females with doctoral degrees had almost the* same 
professional rank and salary- characteristics aj ma.le faculty that, only ^ 
had master's degrees. 

According to Miner (1972), women at Stanford University accounted 

for only: 1) two percent of the professors, 2) seven percejit of the 

associate professors, 3) eight percent of the assistant processors, and 

4) five percent of the total faculty. .Miner further stressed that the 

i 

schools of Earth Science, Engineering, and Business had' no women aca- 
*demic council members. 

, A study ^of the faculty conducted at Ohio Wesleyan University 
revealed that the mean salary for aiyfemale faculty was only $9^9 Vl 
while their 'male counterpeirts averaged $12,094. Inequality extand^ to 
tenure as well. Only 42 percen^of the female faculty were tenured' as 
'cojnp^^red to 55 percent of the male faculty. Committee chairmanships 
,were also found to be dominated by male faculty. Only two conlini ttees 
during the period 1966 to 1970 were chaired by women and the percentage 
of women in those committees ranged from 17 to 30 .percent (Calabrase, 
1972)^* * . 

» * 



other studies have revealed similar discoveries, including those 

L 

cortduCted at Bowling Green State University in Ohio (1972); Wisconsin 

' u , '\ ^ 

University in Madison, Wisconsin (1971); University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelph-ia, Pennsylvania (1971); Illinois St^e University in Normal, 
Illinois. (197.1); the Kansas Statje Teachers Coljege in Emporia, Kansas 
(1970); and Wayne State University in Detroit, Michigan* (1972). 

The American Historical Association's (1972) "Final Report on the 
Commission on the^^St^tus of Women in the Historical. Professign" con- 
eluded that: 1) 82 percent of ^he. recent female graduates, in the his- 
torical profession were employed by two-year colleges, 2) 42 percent of 
the total female graduates in the historical prqfessiQn were employed 
by four-year coed colleges, 3)^52 percent of the totaf female graduates 
were employed by four-year men's colleges, 4) 59 percent of the total 

female gra(iua.tes were employed by private universities, and 5) 40 per- 

f ft 

cent of the total female graduates were employed by state universities. 
These data help to confirm past indications that female facuUy were 
.'more successful in finding positibns in the* less prestigious institu- 
tions of hiqFier education. 

Robinson (1971) rev.iewed four major studies of academic women 
(''Academic Women" by Jesse Bernard, "The Woman Doctorate in America" by 
Helen Astin, ''Women and the Doctorate" by Susan Mitfchell, and "Women as 
College Teachers" by Jean Henderson). From his report, the following 
facts were derived: 1) one out of 10 doctoral degrees were, awarded to 



females; 2) the average time taken by women to complete their doctor^' 
degree"* aftef receiving a B.A. degree was 12 years; 3) female doctoral 
candidates were older than their male colleagues; 4) the mos.t likely 
;fields for women to complete their doctoral degree were In /atural 
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sciences, social sciences, arts and .humanities , or education; 5) women 
thatt received doctoral degrees usually came from families (e.g., parents) 
with higher socio-etonomic backgrounds than their male counterparts; 6) 
females with doctoral degrees, were more likely to be single;^?) if mar- 
ried, they married late in life to males in their field of 'special^iza- 
tion or related fields; 8) also if married, females with doctoral 
degrees had two children, lived in. a metropolitan area and were wojrking 
full-time;. 9) four* out of five women with doctoral degrees were working 
in educational settings and had"* publ i shed an average of ^three or four 
articles; 10) two out of five had received their degree from the insti- 
tution of their first choice; 11) nine out of ten females with, doctoral 
degrees were working and just about all o^ them were employed full-time.; 
12) four out of five women with doctoral degrees were -working in higher 
education; l3) females with doctoral degrees who worked in colleges 
receive(| higher salaries than those working in universities, but those 
working in universities expressed greater jpb satisfaction; 14) at the 
time of gradua'^tion from doctoral programs, the number of jobs offered 
to women were only one-third of those offered to their male counterpart. 

"A Casefor Equity: Women in English Departments" edited by * 
McAllister (1972} found that in spite of the opening of university 
faculty employment ^ind enrollment to women, and in spite of other 
social changes, women must still endure a status secondary to that of 
men. Similar conclusions were reached by Sapdler (1972) when stie wrote 
that:. U^scrimination exists in all facets of higher education, 2) 
\)/omen are not hired as professors because of their likeli-^ood of , 
bregnancy which would t$nd to keep them away from their profession, 3) 
are less likelly to be admitted to colleges and universities 
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because of the belief that women do not belong in professions and 
therefore their education would be wasted, eind 4) ^pmen are discrimin- 
ated ^gainst in many textbooks where only men are shown changing the 
course of history. ' 

Ekstrom (l973) analyzed the different types of barriers encoun- 
tered by female faculty in their employment situations and placed them 



tuational, and 3) disposi- 
barriers, she discussed 



in three categories: 1) institutional, 2) s 
tional. In the first category, institutional' 
impediments in admission practices, financia] aid, institutional regu- 
lations, curriculum and services adopted, ,and faculty and staff atti- 
tudes. In situational barriers, she dealt with faculty responsibili- 
ties, financial needs, and social pressures. The third category, dis- 
positional barriers, included fear of failure, attitude toward intel- 
lectual- activities, role performance, ambivalence about educational 
goals, level of aspiration, passivity, and dependence and inferiority 
feelings. In reviewing the literature, she found that the majority of 
the studies dealt with college and' graduate school education, and for. 
^the most part were restricted to one institution/ Other types of post- 
secondary sj:hools (such as technical or business schools) were found 
not to be the focus of any study. This promoted her to call for one or 
more studies of national scope dealing with the barriers encountered by 
women in continuing their education. She felt that such studies would 
provide norms by which to evaluate future progress and to assess the 
effect of several new pieces of legislation aimed at removing these 
barriers. , ' . 

■I ■ • 

In summary, status is a relative' position in a hierarchy of 
prestige. The status of -an individual is closely related to^4he_§i|ius 
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of hTSr^cupation which in turn relays to other occupations in terms 
of their e6onomic rank, prestige, .;Qnd power. The status of'an indi- 
vidual is still inherited to a great extent through social class,! 
especially at the top and the bottom of the hierarchical range. ^ 

When reviewing the st^ttJs of women in our society, it was found, 
to a great extent, that the status of a married^ woman was determined by 
the status of her husband. Further, the literature on women in educa- 
tion revealed that the majority of the research cpncerning the status 
of women had been undertaken by educational institutions and that most 
I of this research consisted of self studies conducted at universities 
and senior colleges. No study of this kind had been made in comprehen- 
sive high schools. Salary and rank were the two main criteria used in 
determining the status of female faculty. In all cases reviewed, the 
salaries of the female faculty were found to be lower than those of the 
mal^ faculty. Women faculty, as a group, also tended to occupy posi- 
tions with lesser rank than their male ciDunterparts. 

Role Confli( 



Rpl^e conflict was defined as the significant difference bj(^een 
role consensus and role expectation. Each social position, according 
to Corwin (1965), is composed of several sets of'roles and since roles 
Involve consensus and e^^pectations, the potential for conflict betv^een 
role consensifs and expectations always exists. Merton (1951) suggested 
that^ch position had a unique set of roles for every Jrelationship in" 
which it was involved. For example, the role relationship- of a teacher 
is different when dealing with a student thdn when dealing with a par- 
ent, an administrator, or another of his or her peers. Because of the 
many contrastin|( r(^les the teacher must assume, role conflicts are 

038 ^ ^ 
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almost inevitable. When role consensus and role expectation are , 
assumed to be in agreement, the person who deviates from his role is 
considered unethical, insubordinate, or disloyal, and he^is usually 
sanctioned. On the otheK hands when there j's no agreement between role 
consensus and role expectation, the person who deviates from s|i is. role, 
can be seen as responding, to an incongruent' expectation in an effort to 
resolve the problem. In this latter case, no matter which course is 
foVlpwed (the one set out by role consensus or the one set out by role 
expectation) there wilT be deviation a|d conformity (Corwili, 1965). 

External and internal pressures or controls affect ^nd many times 
determine role con^ensys and role expectation. It was f(iund by Maccoby 
(1960) that admirmijrators working in non-autqnomous. junior colljpges 
\ were less, likely to apprbsve of teachers involved witfT^cpntroversial 
issdes than administrators of independent- junior college^v This study 
suggested that the definitions of the roles of teachers,,, administrators 
and other staff m&mbers v^pied from institution to institution and that 
the sourdes from which thp institution derived its funds were important 
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factprs in definiqg roles. Gross, Mason and McEachern (1953) reported 
that the size,ef the organization also affected role definitions. 
Superintendents from larger school systems assumed greater responsi- 
biliity for the work of their subordinates than those superintendents - 
from smaller school systems. They found, further, that a person in a 
conflicti'ng role si^tuation tended to choose from his or her obligations 
those obligations which were less conflicting. Therefore, there would 
always be a tendency to first capitalize on those obligations that 
offered the least role conflict and then proceed, ^'ending with the 
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Obligations that presented tlie most ro.1§ conflict. Consequently, thf ^ 
potential would always exist, that some obligations would go unmet* 
^ ^ It was Maccoby (1960) who alleged that role conflict could "not be 
avoided because after an individual selected a position he conformed to 
the least conflicting roles of those he perQeived to be within that 
position, thus, as rple consensus increased the obi igations 'inherited 
by the role would *cilso increase, augmenting^, his total productivity. 
P^lrsons (1971) discussed role consensuTin terms of two components: 1) 
commitments and 2) capacities. He^ sttf^ed that every individual, in 
carryiYig out a role, first needs tne commitment to implement the role 
within this* structure of society, and j^CTbnd, the capacity (oj^ skills) 
Derforn^ the rol^and to meet the expectations o^others in terms of 
behavibrs appropriate to the role. ) 
Getzeis (1971) stated that roles are complementary to other related 
rples^ Thus, the teacher/pupil role (Ir vice-versa) c^Mot be under- 
stood or implemented except in relati'on^ to each other. Roles are 
|lTfp?^^ive functions of a1l^ social systems, they are the Networks of 
Interpersonal Ve1ationships\that are to be carried out. f^oles are the 
dynaijiic aspects of positions\and statuses. They define rights, f>ri>^-^ 
leges and obi igatibns to which any incumbent of the role must adhere. 
THb agenfcies established to carry out the roles are the institutions. 
Social systems, on the one hand, are composed of institutions with 
certain roles that carry some expectations that will fulfill the goals 
of the* system, and, on the other hand, of individuals who inhabit the 
system and who^'^hav^ certain personalities that determine need- 
dispositions. The interactloas of institutions with individuals, roles 



with personalities, and expectations .with need-dispositions determine the 
social behavior. Figure 2.1 is a sketch of the framework that Getzels 
used to i>dentify^l^fv€' types and sources of conflict. . / 

Although Getzels stressed that these are not the only types and 
sources 'of conflict, he limited his discussion to the following five: 

1 . Conflict Between Cultural Values and Institution'al Expectations . 
A godcl example is the teachers in.our^chool systems who are expected^ 
and supposed to be good citizens and models to society in general, but 
4n Veality are barred from many rolfes. which' are marks of good citizen- 
ship. For instance, outspoken part^ipation in local political parties 
^ Is prohibited in some school systems., and even though there are no writ- 
ten laws prohibiting local political participation, it many times 
becomes the grounds for dismissals (BroQkover, 1955)'.' h 

For another example Af thiS type of conflict, a look at Coleman '6 

: , f 

(1959) findings seepis appropriate. Of the 3,830 secondary school stu- 
<lents surveyed by Coleman,' 94»/ percent indicated that if they were 
appointed. assistant in the biology laboratory because of their gocfd 
grades^ it would not increase^ thejr^opularity nor would it ^ni^i^their 
friends envious of them. i 
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Figure 2.1 Types apd Sources of Conflict 
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j 2 . Conflict Between'Role'txpectation and Personality Disposit1on > 
A good exarjiple of thi^s type af^conflict is found when erotfior^arian 
teachers^jijjie working in permissive scHools or when permissive teachers 
are working in, authoritarian schools. Authoritarian teachers tend to be 
bothered by noise, distraction .on the part of the student, interruptions 
and other factors which are tol^ated in permissive school Si and per- 

in conflict in complyirl^ with the rules 
schools. 



missive teachers f ind , themselves 
and regulations of authoritarian 



^In his doctoral dissertation, Lipham (1960) hypothesized that the 

pole of school administrators could be defined and measuredJ^terms of 

%- 

certain crucial expectat4ens^ Jhrough personality instruments and 
interviews, he confirmed his hypothe$is that administrators with certain 
personality characteristics such as striving for higher status, good 
verbal ability, successful communications with others, emotional con- 
trol, etc., would tend to have less conflict in fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of their jobs. , ' 

* 3. Conflicts Between Roles and Within Roles . Conflict between 

4 ' • '^ • 

roles can occur when success on the job interfers with being successful 
at .home with the family. For example, a successful physician tends to 
have many emergency calls at home, causing disruption in the rol^^as a 
parent. 

Conflict within roles can be expeVienced when individuals are^ 

requiy*ed to conform ±o contradictojy or inconsistfenf^g^peotations. For 

example, a university faculty membeV may be expected by his de^^rtment 

chairman to emphasf^e teaching- and Service'to the^ students while the 

academic fiean expects' an emphasis on reseaV^ch and publications. 

\ 

• / ' 
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^ 4. Conflicts Deriving from Personality Disorders . This type of | 
conflict can occur when individuals misperceive the role expectations 1 
placed upon then) because of th^ir personalj^CieSi Usually these indi'*^ 

vidaals do not perform the roles they are expect^ to perform for the 

* ' . ' \ 

__bettermeht of their institution but they^ adjust thjbir roles to suiX 

* their personal needs and dispo.sitions. 

Examples of these t^pes^^of^onfl icts are sometimes found with\ 
people working in public re^lationr.'^ The^dividual s are supposed to be 
counteous, polite and well mannered, byx some, because of their per- 
sonalities, act with arrogance and/fmpertinence. \ 
5. Conflict in PeroepttoTf^ )f Role Expectations . It is not uncom- 
imon for some people toy misunderstand their roles. For instance, it is 

' ■ 7 • 

common to find voQatvonal school graduates expecting to be treated as 
competent craftsmeif the first d'ay they enter an occupation. In these 
situations, when l/h&re are conflicts between role coBfensus and rale 



\ 



expectations, the attitude toward the instntutional goals becomes 
secondary. In a study of goals aod ambivalence between the faculty 
values and ^-community college philosophy. Bloom, Gillie and Leslie 
"(1969:28) found:'- , 

/ ' ... that the "faculty philosophy" is at serious odfis w,ith,the 
"community college philosophy." This is no-t to sayM:hat' faculty 
members strongly oppose the purposes of their institutions; : 
clearly their views are most accurately defined as ambivalent. 
It is, difficult to imagine, however, that two-year colleges can 
establish ahd^ maintain institutional vi ta.l^ty . of ^ purpose with 
only reserved faculty support. 

Along simi'lar lines, Moyer (1954) studied the expectation, for . 
leadership in educational settings between administra^tors and teachers. 
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He found that the greater the agreement between teachers and principals 



on the expectation of 



eadership, the more favorable the attitudes 



would be toward the work situation^ . 

. I.n discussing socii^logical role theories, Heiss (1969) group^^d 
them into' two: 1) the social-psychological, and 2) the s^tructufal . ffe 

.went on to explain Jhat the social-psycho.logical role ^theorists' major" 
interests were to understand the proc€sses^^£fj]oJejL^^ 
, interaction between the participants. Ori'the other hand, the struc-. 
tural role theorists concerned themselves with explainpg how the roles 
mayed by the irtjl^vidual. affected the system's content, organizational 

.structure, and functions. According to Heiss, all *these| theorists 
shared the following two basic assumptions: 1) ioles are learned by 
social interaction, and 2) expelctations associated with roles and 
statuses are learned by interac with others. All these theorists 
believed that role conflict would occiur in all situations where the 

M'ndividual +iad more thaa one role tq play. A typical example of role . 
conflict would occur when husbands tried to teach their wives to drive. 

s 

In examining the dtochs^ of role learning, social -psychological 
role theories can be put inti two groups: 1) those theorjies that view 
role as a dependent variable and whose main concern is the detail of 
the role-learning process, and- 2) those theories that view role as an 
independent v&ri,able and whose main interest is to understand the out- 
come'of the actual dialogue ^between the participants. In explaining 
social-ps^qhological role theories, Heiss discussed general socializa- 
tion, language development, the development of role-taking ability (or 
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the ability to ima/gine oneself in the place of artotherj, the self con- 
cept, the perception of self (or impression that .oneself wishes to mak^ 

/ • / " . > t 

upon another J, and otner topics in detail. 

/ ^ 

In analyzing the consequences or effects of a role upon a system, ^ 
structural role theorists considered the latent (or hid^n) functioij^^ 
as well as the manifest (or overt) functions of a role. These theoVists 
were also concerned with the analysis of al.teraative roles that could' 
substitute for the role or perform its job. Most of 'the structural 
role theorists subscribe to the following ^positions: 1) the role sys- 
tern of a group must fullfTll essential functions if the group, is to sur- 
vive, 2) roles tend to keep a system integrated7^3) role changes will 
bring system changes, and 4} as systems develop, rolfe differentiations 
•^re acquired (Ke-|ss, 1969). ^ ' 

The idea that roles are illusions or social suggestions was pre- 

sented by Burgess (1969) when he explained that roles tended to become 

obsolete due to the changes in life's. conditions. For example, some 

modern husbands tend to perceive their wife's role in tKe' family as 

that performed by their mothers. On the other hand, their wives-per- 

» • 

ceive their, role in the family to be that Qf a mre liberated woman. 
This difference in perception tends to create role conflict and dis- 
harmony within the family. If. the fact that no two individual s .are 
equal in fulfilling the same role is added to the dynamism previously^ 
explained by Burgess, it is then fair to expect*role conflict when an ^ 
individual is undertaking a new position. The degree of role conflict 
and disharmony encountered by differen^individuals tends to be related 
to the individuals' similarities in values, their -^nterpersonal attrac- 

tion and satisfaction, and the congruence between the description. of 

/ 
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the role by the role taker and the descripttgn of the role by others 
(Jacpbson, 1969; Coombs, 1966;. Levinger and Breedlove, 1966; Luckey^ 
1969; -Kotlar, 1965;f Lewis', 1972!. ^ ' ' i\ • • 

In summary, r^les are the dynamic aspects of positions! Each 
position has a unique set of roles when jrelated to other positions, 
;yhich are e^cpejited to'be carri^ out Jby the person fulfilling that 
position. Roles are imperative functions of all sociVl systems. They 
are the netwprks of interpersonal relationships. They define rights, j 
privileges ^nd obligations.^ Roles are affected by external and inter- 
nal pressures, .and therefore ^the person fulfilling the position woul^ . 
terld to capitalize on those roles that are less conflicting to him and 
which be^ acqommoda'te external pressures. 

The interactions between institutions and indWiduals, roljes, a^d \ 
personalities, and ^expec tactions and need-dispol|^ions, which are present 
in all social systems, determine social, behavior and are the source of 

o 

role conflict. As social systems progress, roles tend to become obsor 
lete duet to changes in life's conditions.- 

Role theories can^be grouped into social -psychological role theo- 
ries and structural role theories. The ,social-psycho>o'gical ,role theo- 
ries are concerned with the process of role learning, whereas structural 
role theories are concerned with^the effects of the role over the sys- 
tem content, organizationaV'structure, and functions. 

* 

Advancement Possibilities ^ * / 

*For many American .workers advai^cement possibilities mean the , 
possibility to be promoted to a higher level and tetter paying job at 
their present place of employment. 'Because American workers' desires 
for promotion differ in nature and intensity, it .is hard to determine 
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with exd(|titude the number of^fW^s dissatisfied with their adya 
ment possibilities and the depth of the^> dissatisfaction. Dissatis 
/action with advancement possibilities has .been found to be closely 
correlated wii^/mental health problems, the perception of on-the-job 



discrimination, and overall job satisfaction. It hjts be,en 'estimated 
that only 32 percent of the^total labor force are satisfied with their 
jobs (Mackenna, 1972; Manpower Report of the President, '1974). i 

. A survey of working conditio/is conducted by /he Survey Research 
Center of the. University of Michigan (1969) fo6nd that: 1) more than 
50 percent of the^' workers c(^nsidered promotions very important and le/s 

' tt^an 20 percent assigned li^itle or no importance to advancement oppor- 
'tuni^ties, an/ 2) more than 40 percent of the workers stated that they 
qid not expect or desj^re to be promoted but an equal percentage indi- 
Crted that they desired to be promoted sooner than they expected to 
obtain a promotion. This section of the research seems to Indicate that 
when examining advancement possibilities in any institution v/e should 
not be content with just making sure all individuals have an opportunity 
to advance as far*as they are capable; but We should .iilso make sure that 
they can stop advancing, if they so desire, at any point in their career 
witf)Out being penalized. A good promotion system not only should assure 
workers of vertical mobility (the movement from one occupational stratum 
to another at a higher or lower level) but it should also allow them to 
move horizontally, in other words to change functions but to remain at 
the. same level' of the strata (Issacson, 1973; Manpower Report of the 
President, 1974; Evans, 1971). 

' .A second study of the working conditions, conducted by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan during the Winter of 



1972-735 indicated that more prorjiotions were received by men than by 
women, and more promotions were j;eeeived by younger than .by older 



workers. No significant 
white and black workers 



difference was found between the promotions^of 
This last finding however can be construed as 
the persistent discrimination- against black workers in our society. . 
Under full equality of opportunities, black workers^shoulfi have a higher 
rate of promotions than vthjte workers because black workers are concen- 
trated in lower level jobs. The findings of this study also showed that 
65 percent of the female^ workers and 47 percent of the male workers felt 
that they had little or no ctiance for advancement in their present job. 
In the total work force, 54 percent of the workers felt that they had 
little olr no chance for advancement in their present .jobs. This find- 
ing exactly coincides with that of Sheppafd's .study which indicated that 
54 percent of the workers' inte^viewejd did not expect to be promoted by 
their present employer. These workers felt that they had reached a dead 
^nc|' (Manpower Report df the Prieside^nt, 1974; Sheppard, 1971). 



The same University of Michigan study indicated that 44 percent of 
the workers would like to be promoted within a year but that only 24 
percent of them expected it t6 happen. The interest for promotion was 
fo^und io be correlated with three major demographic characteristics: 

1. Age . In analyzing the data dealing with age, it was found'that 
80 percent of the older workers (55 years of age and over) and 30 per- 
cent of the younger workers (under 30 years of age) indicated that they 
had S10 interest in being promoted. 

2. ^ Se\. The data revealed that about 54 percent of the female . 
workers and 39 percent of the male workers expressed no interest in 
being promoted,. . , . ^ 
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3. Race. In examining the data related to race, it was concluded 



that 40 percent of the black workers and 30 percent of the white workers 
they had no interest .in being promoted, 
findings seem to reve^that female, black, and dlder workers 
are more likely to consign themselves not to ^ant promotions after 



. stated that 
These 



realizing thQir dim possibilities of being promoted. Two-thirds 



of the 



workers surveyed also indicated that fairness in h^indling promot]on^ wa[s 
an important consideration in selecting an occupation. Finallly^ women'" 
and black's were found to^ be significantly les.s satisfied witn their . 
advancem^n^ possibilities and their employers' advancement pblicies than 
their respective counterparts (Manpower Report of the President/, 1974). 
A comparative study of |the^ transformation in the role^of women ^ 



the (labor market between 1 890 and the late 1950's indicate'd that, , ' 
although females in, the late 1950/s were more evenly distribujted through 
out' tlje manufacturing industry"* than in 1890, thjpir' positions in tJi^se 
industries had not changed appreciably^ Men continued to be j assigned to 
tfie* higher skilled. or supervisory occupations wiile women were still in 

' ' Lm I \ 

charge of the menial .Females were. still getting jobs |;hat d|1d not 

require substantial skills and those jobs whfqh had no avenues for 
advancement possibilities. As -jt was in the 1890*s, jobs that offered 
advancement training program( were often still restricted to men. _ 
.Females were more likely than males to be found working in small i^idus- 
tries with low capital investment, haphazard conditions, high employee 
turnover, and low pay.^ These industries, .which took advantage of the 
pheap labor supply, were usually located in old deteriorated buildings 
in run down neighborhoods ^( Smuts, l97fK " - 
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Smiits further reported that women's interest. , in achieving success 

I ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

in a career was found to be as low in the 1950's as it was in the 

1 J • 

I 

1890* s. It was not important to many working women to earn as much as 

\ — 

Mnen or to have the same opportunities for training and promotion. Hp 
explained that working ^/omen in 1890 were young and looking forward 'to 
a married life io which paid work had no part. Today's working women 
are older and more likely to be married thatf those surged in 1890. 

\ Consequently, ,they .tend . to be more concerned with their homess and fami- 
lies than with their occupations. This attitude of many working women 
toward' promotion has sei^ved as the excuse for many industries ta dis- 
criminate against those 'capable and ambitious females who have wanted 
to develof) and utilize their abil ities '(Smuts, 1971). 

To' d'fsciiss advancement possibilities in public education, ElVfott ' 

^ (1968) divided promotic^ns into eight ypes:* i • 

1- Advancement t/y Transfer . It 'is welT^'recognized by many ' * 
teachers that transferring from a small institution .to a larjger one. or 
from an unknown to a .better known apd'more prestigious institution is 
a way of promotion. . It is important to notice that promotion does not 
always mean better salaries in the transferring from institution to 
institution. . y ' ' 

2. Advancement by Class Promotion^ / This- type of advancement 
, occurs when a teacher is promoted within a school system to teach a 

higher class level / for example, wheri an'^ elementary teacher is promoted 
to teach secondary sphooX classes. 

3. " Advancement to Supervision , Many teachers are transferred to 
supervisory or administration -positions as a form of promotion." In the 
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primary and secondary public schools, most of the supervisory and 
administrative positions are filled by this type of promotion/ it 
should be noted that this type of advancement declines as the level of 

a 

public education (primary, secondary and higher education) increases. 

« 

- • ,4. Advancement by License . This type of prbmotipn is given to 
individuals who obtain a certificate or license of. higher standards 
which enables them to qualify for higher positions. 

5. Advancemerrt by Salary . Promotion of this kind is found in the 
better organized educational system as a jneans for obtaining" permanency 
and professional b,etterment of its teaching staff. The teacher is 
rewar^ded with 'higher salary because of years of experience, education, 
an,d other attainments that enhance teacKing effectiveness. 

6. Advancement by* Fortuitous Means . Instances are found. in all 
segments of education where the promotion and appointment of teachers 
is based upon favoritism, par^tisanship, or mere chance, instead of pVo- 
fejsional efficiency* This method of advancement, which exists in dif- 



fe 



ent degrees in cill school promotion systems, places the incompetent 



anji competent teacher at an equal level for promotion. 

I 7. Advancemefnt by Merit . Regular or extraordinary professional 
adnievements on the part of. the teacher are recognized through, advance- 
rrjpnt in position or: througf) other tyoes of comp6^saJLie*\. These types , 
of promotions are based. on the improvemenf^tn teaching ability which 



can 



be )nlc 



/ 



asUred in ternoS/ of teaching accomplishment, further educa- 



tional acqulsitionjr^or ^formal exarjnnation of the teacher. 

8. Automatic Advancement . ^ThiT^e.thod of advancement is the 
mos,t cqmmonly used, with salary promotion based primarily upon years of 
satisfactory' service. A combination of "merit and automatic advancement 
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is often used as a means of protection from social and partisan inf1u-J 
ences for the majority of the teachers, and also to maintain the 
stability and efficiency of the total teaching staff. 

In concluil-|ng this section on advancement possibilities, it must 
be mentioned that according to Thomas (1956) the majorit/ of workers 
tended to remain at the same level in their occupations, in wh^ich they 
had, been hired. About three-fourths of those workers first employed in 

white-collar and manual labor jobs^^mained in these positions perma- 

^ — 

rtently. He further stated that eS^ept for farmers, skilled craftsmen, 
proprietors and managers and officials, the positions workers held when 
they entered employment tended to become their life careers. In other 
words, the occupational level and the occupational group that jan indi^ 

r 

vidual chooses in entering employmen-t will greatly determine his future 
^life and that of his wife and' children. 

In summary, advancement possibilities are an important factor in 
determining workers satisfaction with their jobs. Fairness in the 
handling of promotions is a;i important consideration for workers when 



selecting ^n occupation. Although the right to advance vertically 



IS 



important to workers, the right to stay in one position or to advance 
laterally is also of importance to them, since the majority of tne 
workers tend to remain permanently at the same level in their occupa- 
tions in which they are hired 

■ Studies of -advancement ppssibilities indicate that men are.mp/;e 



. / 

promoted than older workers, and that there is no .significant d/iuference 



likely to be promoted than women, younger worke>/s are more like1y/(o be 



between the prom(Dt;ions of white and black workers. Older, femcilf, and^ 
black workers a^e more ^ likely to express no interest in bein^ promoted 
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than their younger, male, a|id white cour terparts. More women than men 

feel that they have reached a dead end in their job regarding promotion, 

It 

andjn general, mor^ workers want to be promoted than exp.ect to be pro- 
moted. Finally, female and black workers are found to be significantly 
V dissatisfied with their present advancei^ent possibilities. 

\ . • .1 * ' '0 

^ Aspirations 

As defined by Webster's Dictionary (1973) "aspirations are strong 
ilesires to achieve something high or great*.^ Therefore, occupational 
aspirations can be defined as strong desires to achieve higher ar 
greater positions. 

\ Nettler (1974) proposed that aspirations were verbalizations of 
some desires which should be planned, have intention, and directioil. 
The values that energize ".aspirations" and give them proper meaning . 
differ between people. Aspirations are both what people want in words 
and in actual deeds. Therefore, the discussion of aspirations involves 
interests,^ motivation, application, and ability. 

The discussion of aspiratiojis in terms of their levefs was pre- 
sented by'Hilgard (1962) When he introduced the notion that Ian indi- 

.^^^ 1 I 

vidua! sets his goals in the same way that a' high jumper sets the bar 

I 

he will jump. The bar is set ^high'^enough so there will be chances for 

failure an^d also chances for success. The experience of success or 

fail-ure depends, then, on the 'level of difficulty of the task; there- 

'fore "success and failure expefViences come in the in-between| rarjge: 

- <^ I 
between the point at which success is highly probable, but failure 

• i ' ' I ' ' ' 

possible, /and" that at ^which failure 'is h'igf/ly probable, buf Success 



/ 



possible" (151). I , ^ ■ ^ i 
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From reviewing some experiments dealing witfi aspirations, Hilgard 
concluded that aspirations were modified by group performances, self- 
^ protection, prestigej^seeking, and other goals^that r;fiflected the set- 
ting in wfncfj the motivated behavior had occurred, ^hus the ind'ividu- 



al*s aspirations would be dictated/ to an extent, the aspirations of 
his .peers/ 

In discussing worker?' occupational a^sbirations, Scheneider (1969) 

stated that even though life outside of the factory presented many 

attf'actions for the workers,- the work situation carried a great deal 

of importance for them. It was through their jobs that many workers 

tried to express certain attitudes,, wishes, and values that were an 

« 

important part of their lives. The aspirations that workers sought to 

fulfill within their jobs were directed toward obtaining economic 

security, maintaining good working conditions, controlling their own 

.affairs, gaining an* understanding of interacting forces, enjoying life, 

and fulfilling certain goals in their corranunity. 

'I " 
Empey (1956) in a study of occupational aspirations of approxi- 

nt&tely 10 percent of the senior males attending high school in the 

State of Washington in 1954, found that youths from all social classes , 

j 4 , . 

aspired to higher | levels of occupational attainment than those achieved 
by their fathers. , Empey also indicated that even though they aspired 
to higher occupational levels than their fathers, youngsters from lower 
social class families whose fathers held low status occupations had 
lower relative ,asj)irations than those youngsters from higher social 
class families wh,t)se fathers held high status occupational positions. 

Differences in occupational aspirations were also found between 
students of community colleges and of vocational-technical institutes. 
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Only 39 percent of the community college students planned to end their 
formal education after completing the two-year special training program; 
whereas 60 .percent of the vocational-technical institute students indi'- 
cated that. they would be satisfiecl with this training. ^ Private commu- 
rrity college and public community college students, however, displayed 
somewhat similar educational aspirations (Gillie, 1973). 

i * , \ 

A random sample of Wisconsin, high scliool seniors was used, by 
Jenks (1972) to do a longitudinal study of occupational aspirations. 
During their senior year in 1^7, these students were tested to-deter- 
mine their occ!*pational aspirations. Seven ye'&rs later these ind1,vidu- 
als were located and the^ actual occupations were compared with those" 

anticipated in 1957. The results showed that these indiv-iduals-were 

<^ 

working" in occupations whose average status was only four points lower 

ton a scale of 0 to 96) than the occupations to which they^ had' aspired. 

Jenks further reported that there was a high correlation between 

occupational aspirations and educational aspirations. The actual diVs- 

tribation of occupational opportunities withiii the labor market was » * 

found to be surprisingly congruent with the' distribution ^of occupa- 
' . » . 

tional aspirations' among high .school studen-ts^. Those students who did 
not plan on^ furthering their formal education rarely had high occuija- 
tional aspirations and vice-versa. Many young people did not aspij^ 

^ to high-status occupations because these occupcitions required too much 
formal education. Furthermore, all the schools surveye^y Jenks 
showed that students with affluent parents a^spired to more education ^ 
tha]] students with poor parents, even when these students had. the saipe 

. test scores and grades*. 



In justifying' the lower aspirations of stupents with poor parents, 
Jenks discussed the following three theories:/ Ij pressure from home 
caused higher^ educational aspirations among middle class students thait 
for lower class stud^S/, 2) Jower class students had lot/ aspirations 
becaus^they kneitf^hey could not go on to college, and 3) affluent stu- 
dents haA^higher aspirations and eventual attainments because they 
attended better schools. ^ ' 

After analyzing Project Talent data, Jenks concluded that: 1) 
affluent high schools had fewer dropouts and a higher rate of college 
placement than the Average high school because they enrolled students " 
with higher initial' aspirations, 2) the family's economic means )iad a 
substantial inrfluence on th^ amount of school ing-a student would obtain, 
and^3) the d^ifference between the aspirations of rich and poor students 
was partly matter of academic aptitude and money. Even if an affluent 
student did not enjoy school, he assumed he would have to stay in school; 
whereas a student from a lawer class family as^ed that if he disliked 
school h6 could and would drop out. 

A'stud^ of the levels of creative thinking and- their effect upon 
bccupatipnal aspirations was conducted aijiong twelfth grade boys ^nd 
girls. The results indicated that highly creative girls sought careers 
in, general culture, art, and entertainment ra^er than careers in ser- 
vice, organization, technology, science, or outdoor types of occupa- 
tions. Moreover, girls with Tow creative ability overwhelmingly aspired' 
to mrk for organizations (Dauw, 1966). ^ 

A jsomewhat similar study was. conducted by Astin irr 1968. Her 
findings showed that 'secondary school girls were often pragmalic in 
their selection of careers. For example: 1) bright .girls tended to 
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select and then continue in career occupations during their high school 
years; 2) those bright girls that chose a noncareer occupation in theirV 
early high school years, tended' to switch, to career occupations before^ 
leavijig the high sc|po1 , 3) less scfholastical'ly capable girls tended to 
select and then continue in noncareer "occupations during their high 
school years; and 4)^ those less scholast.ically capable jgirls that selec- 
ted career occupations in the early years of high school tended to 
switch to noncareer occupatK)ns during their high school years. 

The occupational aspirations of females were also found to be 
affected^ by marital status. S.ingle, divorced, wid'owed, and separated 
women aspired. to gain a sense of independence from their jobs. On the 
other hand, married wom8n cf^pired to a ji^ that would ease their life's 
monotony regardless of its remuneration. "Married women had higher 
aspirations for work to be interesting, whereas single women either had 
lost these aspirations through work experience or they never had them" 
(Wolfe, 1969:J8). Wolfe also believed that females aspired to obtain 
from^their jobs: 1) a sense of mastery-achievement, 2) the fulfillment 
of their social needs, 3) interestinglactivities, and 4) a sense c^- 
independence, the economic rewards of work, .however, were rated very 
low by most of the women. She further stated that females were not 
seeking to sup^^Hfe or control their fellow workers, whether male or 
female, and they frequently sought to avoid this type of responsibility. 
Many women rejected positions related to leadership, organizing activi- 
ties, and the feeling of importance. 

.Supportive findings regarding Wolfe's statement that females were 
not seeking leadership positions showed that females in all student 
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organizations in colleges and universities accounted for: 1) only 4 » 

* » _ * ' 

percent of the presidents, 2} less than 24 percent of the vice presi- 
dents, 3) less than 14 percent of the treasurers, and 4) almost 80 per- 
cent of the secretaries (Baine, 1968). 

Bern and Bern (1973) discussed the effects'of sex-role conditioning 
oh women's "^aspi rations. They felt that it was sex-role conditioning 

'that distorted, women's .aspira:ti6ns* to the point that 61 perx:ent'of the 
high-ly gifted females were full-\ime homemakers and only 3 percent* of 
.the females in .the' ninth-grade., as compared to 25 percent of the males 
chose ^science or engineering careers. ' Another example of role condi- . 
ttoViing was foUnd in Schlossber 'and Goodman's (1972) "study which 
revealed that although most of the children surveyed felt that either 

.men or women could become doctors or nut^ses, ^11 the boys chose to 
become doctors and all the girls chose to become/nur|es. '* 

The awtomatic assumptions that women lack or possess certain ' 
talents is sti^l ^prevalent in the minds of women and 'men.'' To back this 
point,* Bem and Bem used Philip Goldberg's ( 1 96??f:'.^t^udy which revealed 
that the identical .article of writing received significantly lower 
ratings when^it was attributed to a i^emale author than when it was . 
attributed to a male' author. Through the* social ization- process, males 
and females arg conditioned to certain options.* * And through this p-ro- 
cess, women are robbed of their individuality to. the point that if a 

♦ 

"newborn child is a girl,, we can usually predict with confidence -how 

she is likely to be speeding hfer time 25 years later" (Bem and 6em, \ 

* * * 

1973:8). •- ■ ... , ., . • • 

In summary, all ijidividuals have aspirations, but the combination 

of what individuals profess they want and what^they actually do will 
- • ' 
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determine their true aspirations and will differentiate them from 

9 » ^ ..... ' 

others. Individuals tend to set aspirational goals at'a level where 

i 

they can perceive success but also where the possibility'of failure 
exists. Although the aspirations of individuals are partially dictated 
by their environment and their peers, they also aspire to express 

.through' tlieir work attitudes, wishes, and values which are important in 
their lives; ^ « • 

Studies of aspirations of youths revealed that although youths ' > 
from all classes aspire to .higher level's of occupational attainment 
than those achievecj by their parents, youths from lower class families 

.have .lower relative aspirations than those youths from higher* social 
class families. Aspirations are found to be* related to opportunities, . 
external pressures, and the family's economic means. Occupational . 
aspirations expressed by high school seniors are found to be highly con- 
gruent to^ their educational aspirations and with their actual occupa- 
tions later in the labor market. • • , 
• * « 

Studies of female aspirations revealed that the occupational 
aspirations of women are affected by their igarital status and jb^sex- • 
rol-e conditioning. Girls with high creative ability aspire to careers 
in art, general culture, and ent>irta1nment, whereas, girl s w.ith ^low 
* creativ%C?2f6il3ty aspire to organizational careers." Bright girls in- 
, high school tend to choose career-oriented occupations, while less 
scholastically incl ined'girl s tend to choose noacareer-oriented'^occupa- 
tions. . . • 

^' Women in Publ ic Education . * ^ . 

• Although women twelve playe?! a great role in. our public educational 
system their r^ole has almost exclusively been in teaching. positions. \ 

ERIC = ...-^ . - . ... 
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Lyon and Wrio stated that orvl'ij three state "d^fi^jrtnients of edacati< 

ng. 

the. scholastic year 1970-71 women constituted 67 .percent of all public 
school teachers but.enly 15 percent of the principals and less than one 
percent of the\^uperintendents. Women working in administrative posi-, 
tipns in pubJ'ic education were mbs.t likely to be found in elementary 
school s.^ They accounted for 19 percent of t>ie total elementary school 

principals and for 34 percent of the assistant principals. In junior 

^ • ^ ' r ^ • " • ' 

and senior high schools, women represented only 3.5 percent and 3.0 per- 

cent of the schools' principals respectively (Lyon and Sarrio, 1973). 

According to Corwin '(T965) administrative positl6ns in public edu- 
cation for some reason seemed to be unattractive tcn\fomen. A studyij; 



conducted ^by the Women's Bureau of the U.^^' D^^rtment pfSllilw^ and 
re^Jorted ^y Corwin, indicated' that'only 12 percent of the males teach- 
ing in .public schools wanted to keep their current jfll, while the' 
remaining wanted promotions to more commanding positions. On the other 
hand, both single and married women wanted to quit teaching to become^ 
housewives. A similar study conducted by M^Son, Dressel , ajid Bain found 
comparable results. Seventy percent of the women who began teaching.!^ 
public schools indicated that- they- expected to leave teaching sometime 
in the future to become housewives* More than 40 percent of these 

V 

i 

teachers also stated they never' expected, to return to teaching and only 
16 percent mentioned they planned to stay in the profession lintil 
retirement (Mason, bresse\, apd Bain, 1959). 

Perhaps this Tack of corpmitment to the teaching profession dis- 
played by women reflects a realistic assessment on their part* of the 
limited opportunities for promotions that are available to them in 



9 



public education. On the other hand, those women who commit -themselves 

^ * ' r' ' • « 

to the teaching prdfession in public education (despite their limited 
opportunities for advancement) remain within the system in hopes of ^ 
advancing "through the. ranks, or to obtain a graduate degree in educa- 
tional administration in order ta reti/rn to the system at a higher 
/entry level / - ' . J . ^ ' . * . 

Several ^studies of wom^n in graduate' educational adnjinistration . 
programs seeojed to reveal that women af'e also subjected to discrimina- 
tory treatment i*i thjesje programs. According to the University Council 
for Educational Admi^nistratipn; 98 percent of all faculty members in 
defiartments^of educafionaLadministration were male and only two per- 
ceni we're. female during -the 1971 -72 scholastic year. In 1973, the 
council- estimated that 92 percent of the total student population in 

educational administration were men and only 8 percent were women 

' - ' * • ' ^* 

'(Lyon and'Saario, 1973)/' . \ . 

The distribution of financial aid to graduate students in educa- 

tional administration programs also indic^i^ that men are more lik-ely 

to receive financial assistance from governmental programs than w6men. 

For example, during the 1969-70 school .year, men participating in the 

Elementary and Secondary Educational Act research training fellowship 

programs outnumbered women by a ratio greater than two to one (American 

Educational .Research Association, 1970). Another graduate student 

financial program aimed at strengthening the educational profession was 

the National Defense Educational Act fellowship program; during the 

1961-152 school year, 88 percent of these fellowships were awarded to 

men and only 1? percent were awarded to women (Sharp, 1970). 
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According to Evans. 0971) women's partTTTpation in public second- 



ary vocational educ;axion appeared to bejimited to the stereotyped^ 
positions in homemaking and clerical occupations. When women * plirtici 
pation in public post-secondary education was reviewed, it was found 
that most of the females in public community colleges were teaching in. 
the three following areas: 1 ) heal th -education (57 percent), 2) busi- 
ness education (29 percent), and 3) home economic edudation (7 percent) 
"When women's involvement in public community' ct)l leges was compared to 
men, it was found that women are out numbered seven to three. Further, 
^when female ^faculty participation in public community colleges is 
broken down into vocational and nonvocational faculty, it is found that 
45 percent are vocational and 55 percent are nonvocational faculty mem- 
bers. . . ^ 

In summary, the literature on women in public education seems to 
indicate that although females have expensively participated in public 
Education, their roles have largely been a^ teac|jer*s. Further, the 
commitment of women to the teaching profession has not been total, per- 
haps reflecting a. realistic assessment on their part of the limited 

opporiiinities for promotion,. When the participation of women in public 

.< ^ . . • < 

education js compared among educational levels, -it appears that their ^ 

participation decreases as 'the' level . of education increases. 

Studies of ' school adnvinistration graduate programs indicate that 
women are grossly out numbered by men as faculty members and as gradu- 
ate student?.. Governm^rVtal financial aid programs aimed at strengthen- 
ing the educational profession ^appear to have ' excluded women to a great 
extent. Finally, women ' s involvement in secondary ,publ ic vocational 
education appears to be limited to homemaking and clerical educational 
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programs. Whereas, women in post-secondary vocational education seem 
to Be concentrated in'health, business, and home economir educational 
programs . 
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' * ' Chapter 3 

i . 

PROCEDURE 

The study described herein, had a two^^^fold purpose: ^ to deter- 

mirte the status of professional women and of school adminis\rators in 

} \ 

comprehensive high school vocational programs, and 2) to determine the 
.differences in perceptions of female vocational faculty members as seen 
by themselves and by the vocational education directors in comprehensive 
high schools. In this chapter. the procedures used in designing the 
research instrument, the selection of the samples used and the data 
collection process, the data collection results, and the statistical 
analysis of the data wijl be discussed/ 

Design of the Research Instrument * 

* Since this study had a twd-fold purpose it wa^ necessary to develop 

a two-part instrument to achieve the objectives of the research.- The 

i * 

first part was designed to measure status and the second part to, measure 
differences 1n perceptions between female vocational faculty and voca- 
tional education directors In cojifprehensive high schools. A copy of 
this- two-part instrument can be found in Appendix B. . - • 

To design the first part of the instrument, several demographic 
data models were ^udied, and related literature was reviewed. Once a 
clear underst^inding o.f the rfequireil data needed to appraise >the status 
of the female vocational faculty member and the vocational education 
director was obtained, the instrument to achieve this goal was developed. 
This, instrument was presented to members of the Vocational Education 
Department at The, Pennsylvania .State University for their critical 



analj^sis. These members were chosen because of their expertise with 
these types, of instruments and because of -their involvement jn the con- 
st;;^uction of a simitar instrument that- was used to measure the status 
of female vocational faculty and adminis,trators in 'community colleges. 
Through recommendations from the Vocational Education Department mem- 
bers, unnecessary information was deleted and the instrument was 
expanded in areas where additional information was deemed beneficial.^ 

• The second part of the instrument was designed to measure the 
differences between the perceptions of female vocational faculty and 
vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools- 'in evalu- 
ating the roles, advancement possibilities, and aspirations of /female 
vocational faculty members. Since this study is^one of fOur, each 
designed to examine the role of female vocational faculty in selected 
ty^s of institutions (vocational schools, comprehensive' high schools-, 
public community-junior colleges, and post-secondary proprietary 
schools), it was necessary to use one instrument desighed"by Elizabeth 
C. King who ''conducted the public community-junior col lege . study. Thus, 
some comparisons could be drawn among the perceptions of the roles, 
advancement possibilities, and aspirations of female vocational faculty 
in the institutions previously mentioned. Although the second part of 
tlie instrument was not modified in content, it was necessary to modify 
the language in one item in order to make the instrument^appl icabJe to 
the comprehensive \\^\\ school respondents. The original .scale w^(sj^„' 
developed for use by public community-junior college female' vocational 
faculty and t|^^ vocational education directors.. The it^m that fequirec 
modification was item number 24 in part two of the.qyestionnaire. The 
item originally stated, "Most women would like to end .their educational 
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careers as full/ professors. " \t was modified to read, "Most women, in 
your schooT/would like to end their education^sil careers as h.igh school 
teachers^ " 

Selection of the Samples Used and the Da.ta Co/lection Process 

Vocational Education Directors . In the selection and sampling 

f 

strategy of vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools 
the following steps were taken: 

V, From a populationz-of 15,314 comprehensive high schools located 
in/the 50 states, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Trust Territory, 
a total of 482 schools were randomly selected to be sampled. The tech- 
nique used to determine the sample size for this acti,v1ty was developed 
by Krejcie and Morgan in 1970. The addresses of 'these randomly selec- 
ted comprehensive high schools were obtained from the Directory of 
Secondary Schoots with Occupational Curriculums Publ ic-Nonpubl 1c 1971 . 
It should be noted that although the directory gave public and non- 

c 

public schools the samp^ling was restricted to public school s, 

\ 

2, In the upper left hand corner of the first part of the two- 
part instrument (questionnaire) a 10 digit coding system was introduced 
to identify the vocational education directors for follow-up purposes. 
The first three digits of this coding system identified each of the 482 
comprehensive high schools previously selected. The fourth digit iden- 
tified the accreditation region in which the school was located (1.= 
Middle States Association, 2 = North Central Association,^ 3 = New 
England Association, 4 = Northwest Association, 5 = Southern Assoc'iatiop 
and^ = Western Association). The fifth digit identified the respondent 
as a vocational education director. Digits 6, 7, 8 and 9 identified 
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the numbfer of vocational students attending the comprehensive high 
school as listed in the Directory of Secondary Schools with Occup^tiona.1 
Curriculum Publ ic-Nonpubl ic 1971 /^ The tenth^'git identified the cor- 
respoadeaces sent to the directors. A zero in the tenth digit indicated 
that it was the first correspondence with the vocational education 



director. A number 1, 2, or 3 indicated the number of fol^low-ups mailed 
to the director. ^^ / 

3. Once the schools for the sample .vyere selected, the following 
materials were mailed: 1) a cover letter describing the study, asking 
for the com()letion of an enclosed questionnaire, and requesting a ros- 
ter indicating the vocational teachers and administrative staff identi- 
'jled by sex and the courses assigned to them; 2) a two-part instrument 
or questionnaire (see Appendix B); and 3) a self-addressed prepaid 
* return envelope for the questionnaire and roster. 'i These materials were 
mailed on January 7, 1974Ho the directors of vocational education in 
the 482 schools previously mentioned. ^ > 

Based upon the results obtained from the materials mailed on 

January 7, 1974, two main categories were created: 1) those vocational 

education directors who 'did not respond, and 2) those vocational direc- 

i 

tors who responded. On January 24, 1974, Fol|pw-up Letter I (see 
Appendix C) and the questionnaire were sent to the non-respondent voca- 
tional education directors. Follow-up Letter I requested the comple- 
tion of the questionnaire,, and a roster indicating, ihe vocational 



teachers and administrative stafft^itlentified by sex and the^ courses 

assigned, to them. Two weeks later, on February 8, 1974, Follow-up 

%/ 

Letter I and the questionnaire were again sent to those vocational 

^ " \ ' ' 

education directors who had not yet responded. In a final effort to 
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increase the responses, Follow-up Letter I and the questionnaire were 
again mailed to tho^e directors who had not resportded by February 21, 
• 1974. , 

Those vocational education directors that had responded were 
classified into five groups,, 

GrQup I .; This group consisted of those Vocational directors who 
returned the questionnaire completed and a roster indicating the vocar 
tional teachers and administrative staff and the courses assigned to 
them. . / 

Group II . This group contain^ the vocational directors who 
returned the ^questionnaire completed but who did not send a roster.* 

Group III . This group was form^kwith the vocational directors 
who returned the questionnaire c^^fJTeted and a roster indicating the 
vocational teachers and admm^trative staff but who did not indicate 
the courses assigned. ^o^^Hem. ' ^ . ^ 

Group IV . This group included all the vocational .directors who 
indicated that they did not have female vocational faculty on their 
staff. Y 

Group V . This group was composed of the vocational directors 'who 
indicated that their> school s had terminated all vocational programs. " 

No follow*-up letters were sent to Groups I, IV and V. Follow-up 
letters" II and III (see Appendix C) were sent to Groups II and III 
, between January 18, 197fl and February 21, 197.4. Follow-u^ Letter II 
requested a roster or list of the vocational faculty identified by sex 
and their teaching assignment and Follow-up Letter III l^equested the 



courses assigned to the vocational tethers, .^hese follow-up letters 
(II and III) were never serft more than three times to any .one^vocati(ynal 



director. . - 

Female Vocational Facutty . From the rosters received in Group i 
(those vocational directors who returned the questionnaire completed 
<1 and a^roster indicating the vocational teachers and administrative staff 
and the courses assigned to thenv), the names of 620 female vocational 

faculty were obtained. Sinc^ the number of names obtained was»'rela- 

• ♦ 

tively low, the total, -6^ were utilized. * 

The '10 digit coding syslem in the upper left hand corner of tlie . 
first part of .the instrument was also* used to-identify the female voca- 
tional facullS^ fov foUow-up purposes. This coding system followed a 
different pattern than that used for the vocational directors. The 
first' three digits of this coding system identified the school in which 
the female vocational faculty rfember worked. The fourth digi^ identi- 
fied the accreditat^^rr region in which the school was located. The 
fifth digit identified the respondent as a female vocational "teacher.- 
Digits 6, 7 and 8 identified each one of the female vocational faculty. 
The ninth digit identified the arM'in which the female vocational 
* teacher tciu^^|j|^(l = agricultural education, 2 = business e^s^ucation, 
3 = distributive education, 4 = home economics education, 5 = trade an,d 
industrial education, 6 = health education, 7 ^ technical education, 
and 8 = other)^ The t^th djgit' identified the correspondences^sent to 
the f^ale vocational teachers* .A zero in ^the tent)!. (Jig.it indicated ^, 
that was the first correspondence with the female vocational teacher.^ 
. A .'number 1, 2 or 3 indicated the number of the follow-ups. mailad to 
the teacher • . ♦ . , ' ' ' 
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The following materials were mailed to aU 620 female vocational 
faculty: ' 1) a cover letter describing th^ study and asking for the 
completion of an enclosed iffffstionnaire, 2) a two-part quest^nnaire 
(see Appendix D), and 3) a self-addressed prepaid return envelope for 
the questionnaire, ' ^ 

From the resu.l ts , obtained from the mtf^l^ials mailed to the female 
vocational faculty, two categories were created: 1) those female voca- 
tional faculty who did not respond, and 2) those female vocational 
faculty who responded. Follow-up Letter IV (see Appendix E) and the 
• questionnaire were sertt on Marqh 15, 1974 to the non-respondent female 
vocational' faculty. On March 29, 1974, Follow-up Letter IV was sent 

again to those who did not respond and on April 12, 1974, Follow-up 

/ 

Letter IV wa^s Sgain sent in a final effort to increas.e the responses. 
This follow-up Tetter was never sent more than three times to any one 
female vocational teacher. 

Data Collection. Results ' 

From the original population of 15,314 comprehensive high schools 
located in the 50 states, the Canal^Zone, Puerto Rico and the Trust 
Territory, 482 schools were selectedltandomly to be used as the. sample 
for the study.* Table 3.1 ^ows 'the population and sample used in the 
stucjy by region of accreditation. 

Vocational Education Directors . - Th*' results o.f the data collection 
prcu:ess* revealed that out of the 482 vofcationlil education directors 
sampled, 125 (25.9 percent) did not respond and the remaining 357 
(74.1 percent) responded as follows: 1) the majority of these direc- 
tors, 183 (38.0 percjfent), sent the questionnaii^e completed and aVoster 
with the vocational teachers and administrative staff and the courses 

mo 
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assigned to them, 2) one hundred eight (22.4 percent) of the directors 
*' * « » 

. ^ 

returned the questionnaire completed but did not send' a roster, 3) 
twenty-three (4.8 percent) of the adn^inistrators, although they ^ . 
returned the questionnaire completed and a roster indicating, the voca- 
*tional teachers and administrative staff, failed to indicate the ^ 
courses assigned to their faculty, 4) thirty-one (6/4. percent) of the 
directors indicated that they did not have female vocational faculty on 
their staff, and 5) twelve' (2,5 percent) of the directors indicated 
that their schools had terminated all vocational education prograTns. 

Female Vocational Faculty ' Responses were' obtained from 512 (82.6 
percent) of the 620 female vocational teachers sampled, fable 3,2 
shows the female vocational teachers sampled and tho>se wha responded by 
region of acc^^editation. 

Statistical Analysis of ^the Qata 

The final data analysis was performed using 314 administrators and 
512 female vocational teachers. These administrators and teachers came 
from the following g>^oups: 1) those vocational directors who returned 
the questionnaire completed and .a roster indicating the vocational 
teachers and administrative staff and the courses assigned to them' 
(Group I), 2) those vocational directors who returiied the questionnaire 
completed but who did not send a roster (Group II); 3) those vocational 
di^^ectors who returned the questionnaire completed and a roster indicat 
ing the vocational teachers and administrative staff, but who did not 
indicate the tourses assigned to them (Group III); and 4) all the 
female vocational facul^ty that responded. 

Several statistical treatments were utilized to analyze the data 
and to answer the questions and hypotheses posed. In answering Part I, 

• • 
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, 4 , ' 60 
.Question #1., the means, standard deviations,- and ranges weT:e used. 
Question #1 was cf^signed to give a profile of th^ average female voca- 
tional facuHy member and the avei^^ge vocational education director in 
comprehensive high schools. Specifically, Question #1 stated; What 
are some of the biograjDhkal characte'^^'stics of the female vocational 
faculty members and the vocational education directors in comprehensive 
high schDols-as measured by:^ i) their age, 2) their maritarl status,'. 3) 
the number of chi'^dren they have, 4) the type of work appointment they', 
hold, 5) the number of yea^^s they have worked at their present institu- 
tioDj 6) the number, of p^^omotions they have received at their present 
institution,, 7) the^r annual salary, 8) the h'lghest degree they have 
earned, 9)vthe type of certificate they ho^d, 10) fhe year they earned 
the^r highest degree^, 11) the^r continuing education efforts, 12) their 
typical weekly work load, and ^3^^the'r wonk experience. In computing 
the means and the standard deviations the following mathematical formu- 
las v/ere employed: , , , . 

\' n • . n-1 

* ^ • « 

where 

X" = the mean , ' ■ . ' 

^ t = the sum of 

> X = each of the^ ""ndi vidua! .measurements or scores 
n = the number of measurements performed or cases 
s = the standard deviation 
Although the range is the highest measurement obtained (X^) minus the 
lowest^ measurement obtained (XJ-, the lowest and the highest sco^^e were 
reported in th^s study as the i^ange The STSUM (StatisticaT Summary) 
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was used for the previously stated analysis. All the computer programs 

s » 

I 

that were employed in this study are available at The Pennsylvania 
State University's Computation Center. ' 

In answering Question #2 in Part II of this study an item analysis 
.of each subscale (dual-role conflict, advancement possibilities and pro. 
fessidnal aspiratipns) was conducted. Qu^tion #2 was designed to 
determine ^how female vocational faculty and administrators perceive 
female vocational faculty in terms of the dual-role conflict, advance- 
ment possibil ities,' and professional aspirations. ' a 

* In answering Questions #3, #4, #5, #6, and #7 in Part II of this 
study^(which were designed to determine if there were any relationsMps 
between the age of \ female vocational teachers and vocational education 
directors,, the number of years at their present institution, their 
salary,. and the year they received their highest degr*6e and their per- 
ception of the dual-role conflict, advancement possibilities, and pro- 
fessional aspirations 6f femalfe vocational teachers for the female voca- 
tional faculty member arid the vocational education director;), multiple^ 
regres'sion analysiis techr^iques were, employed J Multiple regression 
ai^lysis techniques are usually employed to predict a desired outcome 
(criterion variable) from a set of independent variables. The multiple 

: , . ^ \ " ' 

regression analysis model us^d was. a linear function which can be 

\ 0 

represented mathematically as\ follows: \ / 

** \ 

Y = ag+ai Xi+a2 X2+.\. .+a,. X,+e 



where " . \ 



Y = dependent variable \)r criterion variable 
Xi,X2j. . • ^ independent variables 
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I 

( 

ao>3i>32>' * ~ partial regression coefficients 
e = error compensation term. ^ 
The QSASE Analysis program was utilized 'to measure the multiple linear 
regression analysis in the study. In using the multiple regression 

^ analysis: model, the following assumptions were made: 0) each array of Y 
of the population follows the rrormal distribution; ^2) the regression Y 

. on'Xi,X2»-*- linear; 3) tl^e variances of the arrays of Y of the 

population are equal; 4) the samples are drawn at randdi; and 5) the X 
values remain constant for all samples (Li, 1967:95). 

In responding to Part III of this study {which was designed to 
determine. if there were significant differences between the female 
voc€itional faculty and vocational education directors in their percep- 
tion of the dual-role, advancement possibilities and professional 
aspirations of female vocational faculty members), the Behrens-f isher 
Test t* was utilized. ' , 

K The choice of this test was motivated by the need to overcome the 
weakness of the regular t test. 'Usually, a t test is performed when 
testing a hypothesis to* prove that the difference between the means of 
two samples is equal to zero {J1-J2 0) against the alternative 
hypotheses that the difference between the means of two samples is dif- 
ferent from zero (Xi-X"2 f O)v.however, the problem with the regular t 
test is that it looses power if the assumption of the' homogeneous vari- 
ance i§niot met. In order to^pvercome the violation of homogeneous 
variances,, the BehrT^ns-Fisher Test t' is used. Thi^ test dpes not 
require homogeneous variance or equat samples (nj - n2). • , 

Accordijig^o Kohr (1970) the Behrens-Fisher Test f works very^ 
,. well with only a small' loss 6f power compared to the t test vyhen all 
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assumptions are met. Where the ajsumptions are not met, and n^ f n2, 
the Behrens-Fisher Test t* is a much stronger test. Further support for 
the Behrens-Fisher Test t' is provided by Games (1972) who states that 
in times, of doubt as to which test to use, the universal application 
should be the Behrens-FfSlier Test t'. 

The mathematical expression of the Sehren-s -Fisher Test t' is as 
follows: ^ ' 



t* 



^1 



2 2 

Si /ni-S2 lr\2 



where - ' . ' 

Xi = mean of sample 1 ' * . » ' . 

X2 = mean of sample 2 

Si^ = variance of sample 1 ' ^ ' 

S2^ = variance of sample 2 • . ' 

nf = number of cases in sairlple 1 * ' ' • 

n2 = number of • cases in' sample 2 . • . • 

t' = Behrens-Fisher Tesf . ^ -* - ^ . 

The computer program with the Bfehrens-Fisher Test was contained in a 
package under the title of Population Mean Tests with Unpairetll Observe-, 
iions. ^ . ^ ' • * 



Chapter 4 

/ 

ANALYSIS OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL* DATA 

This chapter deals v/ith the ana'^y^^s of the biographical data 
, which was acquired to give a profile of .the female vocational faculty 
and the vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools. 
Specifically this chapter answers Part I, Question #1 of the study 
which stated: 

. Question #1 > What are some of the biographical characteristics of 
the, female vocational faculty members and the vocatipr^^^ 
directors in comprehensive high schools as measured by: 1) their age, 
2) thefir marital status, 3) the number of children, 4) the type of work 
appointment they hold, 5) the number of years they have v^rked at their 
present institution, 6) the numbeh of promotions they have receivedwat 
their present institi^tion, 7) their annual *^alary, 8) the highest 
degree they have earned, 9) the type of certificate they hold, 10) the 
year they earned thair highest degree, 11) their continuing education 
efforts, 12) their typical weekly work load, and 13) their work experi- 
ence? 

An^^examinfitjon of Question #1^ revealed a number of facts, ^which are 
•described- in the* following paragraphs, graphs and tables. 

Female- Vocational FacuTty 

The analysis oft^ biographiccil data for the femalis vocati^onal 
^faculty in comprehensive high schools revealed that: * 
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1. The average female vocational faculty member is 38 years of 
age, married, with 2.2 children and earns an annual salary of about 

^ 

$10,000. 

2. Two-thirds of these female teachers have obtained, a bachelor's, 
degree and nearly one-third have a master's degree. 

3. Two out of five female teachers finished their highest degree 
between 1970 and 1973, and nearly three-fourths have completed their 
highest degree since- 1960. 

4. Nine out of ten have a permanent teaching position in the 
school, where they have worked an average of 7.4 years without receiving 
a promotion. 

5. Two-thirdjS of the female vocational teachers hold permanent 
certification in the field^hey are teaching. 

6. More than two-thirds indicated they were not pursuing another 
degree. • • ^ 

The average female vocational faculty member has been teaching 
for 9.8 years and has worked in vocational education for 7.3 years. 

8. About one-fifth of these^ teachers indicated they work approxi- 
mately 10 hours per week in administrative work and almost half of them 
stated they work 16 hour^ per week teaching labgratory shop. 

9. Half of the teachers indicated they lecture 13 hours per jeek 
and three out of five stated tH^ spend about 20 hours per w6ek in other 
.school .related activities.' . ^: 

10. One out of twenty females indicated she had been employed in 
''school adrninistrJfive work and one out of seven stated she had warked 
in industry. 
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n. More than one out of five female teachers indicated they had 
worked in othei^ areas (such as the armed forces', government work, home 
demonstration, hospital work, and self-en^ployment) for an average of 
6,6 years, 

12, Almost half of the teachers (47.2 percent) indicated that 
they*teach home economics and more than two-fifths (41,0 percent) stated 
that they teach -business education, 

13, Fewer than one out of ten of these female faculty members 
indicated that they teach in the following four areas: health education 
(3.4 percent), distributive education (2.2 percent), trade and indus- 
trial education (1.8 percent), and agricultural education (,2 percent). 

14, No female teachers were found to be teaching technical educa- 
tion,^ 

. The results^ outlined in, the preceding paragraphs^ give a good 
assessment of the profile af the typical female vocational faculty mem- 
ber in cofiiprehensive high schools. Further analysis of the data can be 
found in graphs 4,1 'tijrough 4,10, tables 4,1 through 4,4 and in Table 1 
in Appendix F. . 

Vocational Education Directors 

The examination of ^he biographical data for the vocational educa- 
tion directors in comprehensive high schools showed that: 

1, The average vocational education director iit. a comprehensive 
high school is a male 43 years of age, married, with 2.5 children, and 
earn^s an annual salary o/ almost $14,200, 

2. Three-fourths of the directors have a master's degree. ^ 



3* Nearly one-third of the directors finished their highest 
degree between 1970 and 1973, and alnjost th^ee-fourths have completed 
their highest degree since 1960. ' 

4. More than nine out of ten directors indicated that tj^ey have a 
! permanent administrative appointment in the school where they have 

worked an average of 9.2 years, while only half of them indicated that 
they have permanent administrative certification. 

5. Four out of five directors stated that they have permanent 
teaching, certification and more than one out of five have -permanent 

' supervisory certification. 

^ 6. Almost three-fourths of the directors indicated that they a*re 

not pursuing studies leading to anbther degree. 

7., The average director had 9.9 years of teaching experience, had 

worked in vocational education for 8.5 years and in administration for 

8.4 years. t . ^ 

, 8. Seven out of ten adnviriistrators indicated that they spend 37.3 

♦ 

hours per week in administrative work and more than one- fourth stated 
that they spend 19.3 hours per week in other school related activ0fes. 

9. One-fifth of the administrators seated that they worK'^'ie.S 
hours Fier week teaching laboratory -shop and more than one^^fourth indi- 
cated that they lecture an average of 12 hours per week. 

• 10. Nearly one-third of the administrators indicated that they had 
worked in industry for an average of 5.4 years and more than one out of 
five.sta-ted that they had worked in other areas (such as the ay::nied 
forces^, government work, and self-employmfent) for an aver'age of 6.6 
years. 
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'The results outlined in the preceding paragraphs giv'e a good 

* »• * 

assessment of the profile of the typical vocational education .director. 

in comprehensive high schools.. Further analysis of the data can be 

*^ * • ' ' 

found in graphs 4.1 through 4.10, tables 4.1 through 4.4 and in Table, 1 

in Appendix F. ) 

Age Distribubion . 

A'combined analysis of the age distribution of the female voca- ' 
tional faculty and the vocational education directors in comprehensive 
high schools is illustrated in Graph*4.1. The age distribution graph 
revealed that the p^rcenta^e of female vtRTBtional faculty members work- 
ing in comprehensive high schools increases as their ages decrease; and 
that the greatest percentage of thes6 teachers (37 percent) are between, 
the ages of ^^1 ahd 30. The directors* age distribution, on theother 
hand, tends to follow a normal distribution curve with th'e greatest per- 
centage of directors (30 percent) being betwefen the ages of 31 and 40. 
Further analysis of the age distribution dttta revealed that^the average 
vocatioYial education^'^irector, who, is 42.8, yBars old, is 4.9 years older 
than the average female vocational teacher, who is 37.9 years old. 

. Marital Status ^ ' — : - — 

The marital status of the female vocational faculty members and the 
vocational education directors comprehensive high sctv)ols is pre- 
sented in Table 4/^. When the marita-1 status data is examined, it is 
found that two out of three female vocational faculty members were < 
married and nine out of ten directors were married. On the other hand,, 
one out of tliree female vocational faculty members were categorized as 
non-married (single, divorced; separated, or widowed) but only.one out 
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ten of the vocational education, directors . Single women accounted 
for three out of five of the female^ in the non-married category. , ,^ 
Whereas, two 'out of three vocational eglucation^directors in the non- 
married category indicated ^h6y •were single. 

' ' ' ' \ ^ Table^4.1 . * 

Marital Status of Female Vopatiorial Faculty and Vocational 
Education Directors in Comprehensive High Schools 



^ *. Nfarried Non-Married 

M : : 



^ , . Femal^ Vocational .Faculty - ^- 69%^ 31% 
Vocational Education Directors 89% ^ * 11% 

• '^ tjumber.of Children . * ' . - ^ 

The number of children that the female vocational faculty members 
and 'the vocational 'education directors in comprehensive high schools 
have is displayed in, Graph 4.2.^ When the data on the number of children 
'is e^xamined deeper, it is found that although the average female voca- 
tional faculty member had 2.2 children, almost half of tliese females 
indicated that they had no children and only one out of seven directors 
had no children. « ' , ' : . ' 

■ * ■ \ • ; . - ■ ■ 

Type of 'Work Appointme'nt ' • • 

T^a type of work appointment held by the female vocationa^l faculty 
members and the vocational education directors in comprehensive high 

schools .is il'lustrated in Table 4.2. A further inspection of the type 

' - * .... 

of work app9in.tment data revealed that nine out of ten of the female 

vocational faculty members .and nine out of ten of the directors had^a 

ERJC • , • i^H<i 
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Graph 4,2. Number of Children of Female Vocational Faculty 

and Vocational yucation Directors in Comprehensive" 
High Schools ; • 
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permanent position in' their pre^t institution. It is important to 
note that although nine out of ten female vocational faculty members 
had permanent teacljing positions, less than seven out of ten had per- 
manent teaching certifipation. V|hen the directors data is examined,, it 
is found that although nine out of i!en directors, held permanent posi- 
tions, only two out of phree of them held permanent certification in 



administration or supervision, 



, Table- 4,2 



Type of Work Appoihtment Held by Female Vocational Faculty and 
Vocational Education Directors in Comprehensive High Schools 



Permanent Temporary 
i 7^ 1 



Female Vocational^ Faculty 91% ^ ^ 9% 

Vocational Education Directors ' 91% 9% ^ 

\ /> V - 

■I . 

Number of Years at Pres.ent Institution 

The combined analysis of the number of years that the female voca- 
tional faculty member apdjtf>e vocational education director in compre- 
hensive high schools had been working in their present institution is 
shown in Graph 4.3. Although the average female vocational faculty mem- 
ber and the average director had worked 7.4 years and 9?2s0fears respec- 
tively in education, aliiiost half of the female vocational teachers and 
more than one-third of the directors had only worked four or less years 
.in their present Institution. 
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Promotions Received at Prese nt Ins-titution 

— 

'The percentage of the female vocational faculty members and the 
vocational education directors that had received promotions 'in their 
^ present institution is displayed in Table 4.3. The'findings in this 

area showed tfiat two out of ffve directors and one out of seven female 
\^ vocational faculty members had received at least one promotion in their 
present institution. , ^ ^ ^ . • 

fable 4.3 

Promotions Received by Jemale Vocational Faculty and. Vocational 
Education Directors at Their Priesent Comprehensive High Scliool 



Received Did Not Receive 

Promotion Promotion 



Female .Vocational Faculty ' ^ 42% 
Voccitional Education Directors 85% 



Type^of Promotions- Rec eived ' ^ ' ' 

The type of promotions received by the female vocational faculty 
members and vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools, 
identified ac'cor,ding to the following four areas:' I) fulV-time teach- 
ing to fu 1.1 -time administration; 2) full-time teaching to teaching/ 
administration; 3) teaching/administration to full-time administration;^ 
and 4) other types of promoti.on, are reported in Graph 4.4. The 
analysis of the type of promotions received indicated that almost one' 
. *out of three directors had been promoted from a full -time teaching 
position to a full-time position in administration in thgir present 
institution. The findings also revealed that more than half of the 
directors who indica;ted that they. had been promoted in their schools 

ERJC > : . , . ^ ' 08R 
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Key: ' 
Vocational Education Directors 



Female Vocational Faculty* 




i 



- - Promotions 

A * Full-'iime Teaching to* Full-time Administration 
B;= Full-time Teaching to Teaching//\dmini strati on 
C = Teachiag/Administration'to FuU-tijne Administration 
D - ^Other. Types of Promotion 



Graph 4.4- Type of Promotion Received by Female Vocational 
Faculty and Vocational Education Qirectors in 
Comprehensive High Schools ' 
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also stated that their promotion was from ful^lrtlme teaching, to full- 
timg^ administration. Whereas, two-thirds of the female vocational 
faculty memb,ers who indicated that t\\^y had been promoted in*thein 
'Schools, dWo stated that their promotion was from full-time teaching 
to teaching/admirlistration. Further analysis of the promotion- data 
showed that male vocational faculty members in comprehensive high 
schools were almost four^ tinl^s more likely.to be promoted than their 
female counterpart. When th^se male vocational faculty members were 

■■.<■■'.'■> 

promoted, their promotions tended- to be from full-time teaching to full- 

4 

time administration. Whereas, when the female vocational faculty mem- 
.bars were promoted, their promotions tended to be from full-time teach- 



J^g to teaching/administra](:ion. 
Salaries 



A comparative analysis 'of the salaries of the female vocational' 
faculty members and the vocational, education directors is , illustrated 
in Gr^j)h 4.5. The average female vocational faculty member earned, an 
annual salary of about $10",000 and' the average vocational education 
director earned approximately $14,200 annually. BCit, as the graph dis- 
plays,, the annual salaries qf the, female vpcational faculty members are 
highly concentrated' at the 'lower end of tKe salary^scale, whereas, th^ 
salaries of the vocational education directors are more evenly distrib- 
uted across the' salary scale. ' ^ 

' \ - ^ • 

' Hi'^hest Degree Egrned' 

The combined analysis of the highest degree earned by the female 

vocatiopaT faculty rtiembers and the vocational education directors in ^ 

ctjmprehensive high schools is presented in Graph 4.6. The examination ^ 
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of this data showed i^hat two out of. three female vocational teachers 
'stated that their highest degree earned was a bachelor'? degree while 
three out of four directors indicated they had earned a master's deglree. 

Type of Certification ^ / • " ' , 

A comparative analysis of th^ type of certification held by the 
female vocational faculty members and the voca-tional education directors 
in comprehensive high schools is displayed in Graph' 4.7. The analysis 
indicated that more vocational education directors than female voca-. . 
tiohal faculty members hold permanent teaching certification. 

Y^ar Earned Highest Degree 

combined analysis of the year that the female vocational faculty . 
memberS'and the vocational education directors in comprehensive high 
schools earned their highest degree is shown in Graph 4.8. As the 
graph indicates, the majority of the female vocational faculty members 
and the .majority of the vocational education directors completed their 
highest degree between 1965- and 1973. 

Pursuing Another Degree ' . ' ' , 

. The pei^centage of^ femalevocatipnal faculty members and^^the voca- 
tional] education directors in cotnprehensive high school pursuing . 
another degree is displayed in Table 4.4. As the ta1)le shows, most of 
the female vocational faculty members and most of the vocational educa- 
tion director„s indicated that they were not/pursuing another degree. 

Weekly Work Load . - - ; 

The-'weekly work load^ of th'e female vocational faculty members and 
the vocational(education .directors, in comprehensive. high schoals is 
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. Tlible 4.4 

Percentage of Female Vocational Faculty and Vocational Education 
Directots in Comprehensive Hi.gh Schools Pursuing Another Degree, 



r- 


Pursuing 


' Nol Pursuing 




Another Degree " 


Another Degree' 


Female Vocational* Faculty 


32% 




Vocational Education Directors 


■ 26% , 


r 

74% 




> 







illustrated by hou-t; in Graph 4.9. The-analysis qf the. female vocational 



faculty iflembers' 'weekly work load- indicated that: T) liearl^ one out of 
five female teachers, worked 10 hours per -week in administrative work, 

"2) about half of the "female- .vocational teachers worked 16 hours per 
week teaching laboratory shop, 3] nearly half of the female .vocational ' 
teachers worked M hours per week lecturing, and 4) almost half of'^the 
female vocational teachers worked 20 hours per week in other school 
related work. , ^ * , - - 

An analysis of the vocational education directors' ^weej<ly work * 
load revealed that: 1) seven out of ten dfrectors worked 37 hours per 
Week in administra.tive activities, 1\ mx^J^s^^^tm^i^^^^A of five direc- 
tors wS'rked^ about 17 hours per we^k teaching laboratory shop, 3) more 

^ than on^ out of four directors worked 12 hours per' week lecturing, and 
4) nearly three out of ten directors worked 19 hours per. week in other 
school rejated activities, ' ^ / ^ 



Years of Work Experidlfce ^ ' 

A combinjld analysis of the- numbev of years of work^experience that 
'the female vocational faculty members and the vocational education 

. . . ■ / • * ^ K ' 

. ERIC . , ^-^'G , . . 



directors in comprehensive high schools have had is represented in 
Gr^ph 4.10. An examin^tibn of the female vocational faculty members' 
working experience revealed that: 1) one out of twenty female voca- 
^ tional teachers indicated that they had a^i average of 3.6 'years oi^ ' 
Vs^ool adminis'tration experience, 2) more tHan nine out of ten female 
vocational teachers indicated that they had 9.8 years of teaching 
experience, 3) two out of five female vocational teachers indicated 
that they had J. 3 years of* vocational education experience, 4") one out 
of seven female vocational teachers indicated that they had 5.2 years 
of industrial experience, and 5) one out of five female vocational 
teachers stated that they had worked in other areas (the armeti .forces, 
government work, hospitals, and self-employment) for an average of 6.6 
years. 

An exam.ination of the vocational education directors' Worklag* 
expe^ience revealed that: ^1) more than three out of five directors . 
indicated that they had an Average of 8.4 years of school administra- 
tion expedience, 2) six out of seven directors stated that the) had 
9.0 years^ of teaching experience, 3\ one out of three di rectors indi- 
cated that th^y had 8.t years of vocational education experience, 4) 
two out 6f^ seven directors stated that they had 5.4 years of industrial 
experience, and 5) more than one. out of five directors indicated that " 
they had wcfrked in other areas (the armed forces, government work, and 
self-em^glo^rjt) for an average of 6.6 years. * 

In summary, ^h'is chapter presented sufficient facts regarding the 
status of the average female vocational faculty member and the average 
vocational education director in comprehensive high schools. From 
th^ese facts, the following profile of the female vocational faculty 



85 



c 
o 




membei* can be drawn. The average female vocational faculty member is 
3^8 years old, married, with 2.2 children and earns ^it annual salary of 



$10,000. She has a bachelor's degree, holds permanent^certif ication in 
her field af specifTization, amd nine out of ten times ^4s teaching 'home 

• - " . ' • \ 

economics or business education. • . * \ 

' The average vocational ' education director in comprehensive high 
schools, on the^othfer hand, is a male^ 43 years. bid, marri6d, with 2.5 
children, and earns an annual salary of $14,200. He has a njaster's 
degree, has a permanent administrative appointmen^ in his present insti 
tution and has been'wprking in vocational education for 8.5 years. 
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Chapter 5* > - 
*. * 

THE PERCEPTIONS. orTHE FEMALE VOCATIONAL FACULTY MEMBERS AS 
SEEN BY THEMSELVES' AND BY THt VOCATIONAL EDUCATION- 
DIRECTORS IN COMPREHENSIVE HIGH "SCHOOLS 

This chapter deals with the analysis of the perceptions that are 
held by the ^^emale vocational f^'culty m,^bers.^ C9mprehensive high 
school Sy! *Spisci£ical ly this chapter answers Part 11,^ Question #2 of the 
study ^hich stated: 

uestion #2 . How do female^vocational faculty members and voca- 
tiona/l education directors in comprehensive high schools perceive thS^, 
female vocational faculty in their school^ in terms of:^ ]) the dual- 
rolef conflict, 2) .the advancement possibilities, and 3) the professional 
asppations? / 

In /answering Question #2, an. item analysis of each subscale (dual-role 
co}iflict, advancement possibilities, and professional aspirations) was 
p4rformj^. ' An .ex^ination of tl^is perception data revealed many faq^s 
lich are, reported in^the following paragraphs and tables. 



)u alrRole Conflict Subscale 

The analysis of the 14 item, dual -role confl ict 'subscale^ which was 
performed to the female vocational faculty's data and to the vocaftionaj 
education directors' data, revealed the' fol lowing facts: 

1. ioshty-eight percent of the fiemale vocational faculty and 91 , 
percent of the vocational education directors agreed that it is fine 

» ^ ^ fSi 

for women to work if their children are adequately cared for. 



'er|c 
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/ 

88 

2. The same percentage {88 percent) of the female vocational 
^faculty and the vocational education directors agreed? that' women can 

0 

live fn productive harmony with men filling complementary roles. 

3. Most of the female vocational faculty ('52 percent) and 38 per- 
cent of the vocational education directors agreed that a mother's work- 
ing can easily be accepted by a child. (' 

4. 'Forty-four percent of thli^emale vocational faculty and 42 per- 
fect of the vocational education directors agreed that marriage is an 
asset for professional women while 23 percent of'^he female vocational 
faculty And 21 percent of tti'e vocational education directors disagreed. 

5.. Jhe same percentage of the female vocational faculty agreed as 

« r \ 

did disagree and the same percentage of the vocational education direc- 
tors. agreed as did disagree (31 percent and 29 percent respectively) 

^that'^fb^ professional wom^n, children are an asset. 

\ ' ' * ' ' 

6. The majority (91 percent) of the female vocational faculty and 

90- percent of the, vocational education directors agreed that it fs pos- 
sible to-be' successful at both marriage and a carger. 

7. .Sixty-seveh percent of the female vocational faculty and 63 
percent of the vocational education directors agreed that professional 
womei5M:end to think of employment as a life-time career. 

^8. The majority of the female vocational faculty (52 percent) and 
39 percent of the vocationavl education directors disiagreed with the 



statement tha^a woman's first responsibil ity is to be a feminine 



com- 



panion of men and a mother, wliile 40 percent of the vocational educa- 
tion directors and 33 percent, of the female vocational faculty agreed. 
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9. The female vocational faculty and the vocational education 
directors almost unanimously agreed (99 percent) with the statement that 
women who want fUll equality should be prepared to accept equal respon- 
sibiltty, ' 

^ 10. Half of the vocational education directors and 41 percent of 
the female vocational faculty disagreed with thje statement that intel- 
lectual achievement of women is viewed as competitively ag^essive 
behayior whil^32 percent of the vocational' education directors and 42 
percent of the female vocational faculty agreed. . 

y * 

^ 11. More female vocational faculty than vocational education direc 
tors (28 pertent to 26 percent respectively) agreed |hat women in super- 
visory positions have difficuTty dealing with niale subordinates. Half 
of the vocational education directors and 44 percent of the female 
vocational faculty disagreed. 

12. The great majority of the female vocational faculty (99 per- 
cent) and the voMtionaT {education directors (98 percent) agreed that a 
co-educationa/facul ty provides a healthy atmoljhere. ' ^ 1 

13. ^ The m^rity of the female vocational' faculty and^the voca- 
tional education directors (81 percent .and 72 percent respectively) 
disagreed with the statement, that career women play down«f^inine 
appearance in-order to be taken seriously.'' 

. 14. The majority of the female vdcational faculty (75 percent) 



and 71 percent of the vocational education directors agreed, that women. 

h > . • 

have unique qualitjes to bring to the classroom that are not present in 
male faculty. . ' ^ - ' ^ 

The results/ outlined in the former paragraphs provided information 
related to the dual -role conflict experienced by ferfiale vocatioaal 
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faculty members in comprehensive high schools as perceived by themselves 
and by the vocational education directors. Further examination of the 
14 item dual-role conflict' subscale is illustrated in Table 5.1 which, 
displays the^ percentage of female vocational faculty members, and voca- 
tional education directors in comprehensive high schools who agreed, 
■were undecided or disagreed with each item. - * • ^ ^ 

Advancement Possibilities Subscale' * * • " 

An 'examination of the five item advancement possibilities subs^Ble, 
which was performed to the female vocational faculty's data and to the 
vocational education directors' data, revealed the following fact\: 

1. Most of the female vocational faculty (81 percent) and most of 
the vocational education directors (67 percent) agreed that the possi- 
bilities for a woman to be promoted to the next academic ^ank, when^ 

eligible, are only fair. > • * 
1 ' ^ 

2. Most of the -female vocational faculty (77 percent) and 80 per- 

cent of the vocational education directors agreed that the higher the 

' if 

educational attclinment of women the greater the chances of their 
advancfement. 

3. The majority, of thfe female vocational faculty and vocational 

education directors (69 percent and*>56 percent respectively) ^agreed 

that in their institutions women are not as likely lo' achieve positions 

» 

of leadership as are men. 

4. .Th^ majority of the female vocational faculty and vocational 
education directors ^(51 percent and 83 percent respectivel^y) agreed that 
women successfully compete with men in their institutions. 

" ■ " 1 ■ . 



.Table 5.1 . ■ 

An Item Analysis of the Dual -Role Conflict of the Female Vocational 
Faculty as Perceived by Themselves and by the Vocational 
Education Directors .in Comprehensive High Schools 



Item 



Percent Percent ' Percent 
Agreed Undecided " Di sagreed 
Faculty- Faculty- , Faculty- 
Directors Directors * Directors 



1. It is fine for a woman to 
work if her children are 
•adequately cared for* 

2^ Women can live^in produc- 
tive harmony with men • 
filling complementary and 
supplementary roles. • \ 

3. A mother's working can be 
easily accepted by^a child. 

4. ^ Marriage ii an asset fo^ 
' professi?)nal women. . 

5. For professional wortien, 
children are an asset. 

6. It is possible to be 
successful at both 
marriage and a career. ^ * 

7. Professional women tend 
^to think of employment 
as a^li.fe-time career: 

8. * A woman's first respon- 

sibility is to- be a 
feminine companion of 
, men and a mother. 

9. Women who want full 
equality should be 
prepared to Accept 
equal *respon^*bi-l ity. 

10. Intellectual -achievement 
of women is viewed as \ 
' competitively a^ggressive 
behavior. 



88 - 91 



88 - 88 



52 ■-■ 38 



91 - 90 



67 - 63 



33 - 40 



99 - 99 



41 - 32 



6 - 4 



6 - 4 



6 - 5 



5 - 7 



17 --21 



16 - 21 



0 - 1 



B - 8 



26 - 28 22- 34 



44 - 42 > 33-37 23 - 21 

• f 

30 29 • 39 - 42 31 - 29 



'4 - 3 



16 - 16 



52 -. 39 



1 - 0 



18 - 18 42 - 50 



\ 
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Table 5.1^ (Continued)^ 



Item 



Percent 
Agreed 
Faculty- 
Directors 



Percent 
Undecided 

Faculty- 
Directors 



' jPercent 
dHsagreed 
Faculty- 
Directors 



IK Women in supervisory posi- 28 - 26 ^ .28 - 24 44 - 50 

tions have difficulty . * , ; ' ^ 

dealing with males in ' ^ / \ * 

\ subordinate positions. 

12.\a co-educational faculty 99 -'98' 1-2 0 - d 

\provides a healthy 
Atmosphere, 

13« Career women play down 
femipine appearance in 
order to \>e taken 

seriously* - ^ . 

> « * ' 

14. Women have unique ^ 74-71 12 - .14 14 - 15 

. qualities to bring ' 

to the classroom that - ' , , ^ 

are not present in ^ \ ' 

male faculty. 




; 10 12 9 V16 ^ 81-72 

i 



Some percentage totals do not add to 100 percent because of rounding 



error. 



\\OSt 



cent. of 



of the female vocational faculty (65 percent) an^l 83 p"er- 
cational education directojrs agreed that in general pro- 



fessional women are on par with professional men in their institutions. 

The findings outlined in the preceding paragraphs provided infor- 

mation related to .the advancement possibiTi ties that female vocational 

faculty have in*^omprehensive high schools' as perceived by themselves 

and by the vocational education directors. Further analysis of the 

» * 

five item advancement possibilities subscaje is displayed in Table 5.2, 
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Table 5.2 . 



An Item AnaTysIs of the Advancement Possibilities of the Female 
Vocational Faculty cts Perceived by Themselves and by the 
Vocational Educatiorr- Directors in 
Comprehensive High Schools 




/ 



Item 



Percent 
Agreed 
Faculty- 
Directors 



Percent 
Undecided 

Faculty- 
Directors 



Percent 
Disagreed ^ 
Faculty- 
^Directors > 



The posslbiTities for a 
v^oman to be promoted* to 
the next academic VaVik, 
when eligible, cire only 
fair.^ 

2. The higher the educa- 
tional attainment of ^ 

. women' the greater the 
•chances\of their advance- 
ment. 

3. In tt)is institution 
women are Viot as likely 
to achi^v6\positions of 
leadership as' men. 

4. Women successfully 
compete with (jien at • 

. this institution. 

5.. In general professional 
' Women are/ on par with 
proljpssicynal hien at 
this institution. 



81 - 6. 



7 - 9 



12 - 25 




69 - 57 



5> - 73 



64 - 83 



8 - 7 



fA - 10 



23 - 36 



' 14 - 12 ^ 35-15 



.10 



^ Some percentage totals do not add to 100 percent because of rounding, 
' error. ' ' ► >' * , ; 



This table shows .the percentage pf female vocational faculty members 
and vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools who 
agreed, were undecided or disagreed with each item. ) 



Professional Aspirations^ Subscale * ' • . 

An analysis of the six* item professiorial aspirations subscale, 
which was performed to the female vocational faculty's data and to the- 
vocational .education director's data, revealed the following facts: 

1. An equal percentage of female vocational faculty and vocational 
education directors (86 percent; agr'eed that professional women can 
realistically expect to have a life-long career. 

2.. The majority of the female vocational faculty and the majority 
of the vocational education directors (95 percent and 90 percent ' - 
respectively) agreed t^hat woiijen- have as hruch need to achieve as men. 

3. Most of the female vocational faculty (55 percent) and only 25 
percent of the vocational education directors agreed that a woman's 
professional career should be subservient to her husband's. On the 
other Ijand, 59 percent of the vocational education , directors and only 
1^9 percent of the female vocation-al faculty disagreed. 

'4.M^The same percentage of fpmala. vo.cational faculty and vocational 
education directors (17 percfent) agreed that most women would like to be 
promoted to an administrative positfon, while the majority of the female 
vocational faculty as well as the vocational education directors (53 
p^cent and 52 percent respectively) disagreed. 

5. The majority of the female vocational faculty (79 percent) and 

»63 percent of the vocational educa^tion directors agreed that most women 

wpuld rather' be proipoted by merit than by seniority. * 

I * ' • , \ 

6. The s^me percentage of female vocational faculty and vocational 
* . ' * * 

education directo^ (40 percent) agreed that most women wou.ld like-td 
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end their educational career as high' school teachers. Whereas, a 
•iireater number qf female vocational faculty than 'vocational education 
directoi^'^disagreed^ (42 percent tO'38 ^percent respectively). 
. . The results outlinetj in the preceding paragraphs provided infor- 
motion related to the professional aspirations that female vocational 
faculty have in comprehensive high school s4as perceived by themselves 
.and by the vocational education directors. Further examination of the 
six jtem- professional aspirations subscale is iltustrated iri Table 5.3 
which'displays the percentage of female vacatfonal faculty members and. 
vocational eduQ^'tipn directors in comprehensive fiigh schools who agreed, 
were undetided^ disagreed with each it^rri. . ' 

In summary, this chapter provided some facts regarding the dual- 
role, confVict, .advancement possibil ities,. and^ professional aspirations , 
of > the female vocationalj^^acu^l ty members a^ perc6iv£d by themselves and. 

^y the vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools. 

/ «> .1* 
Some. of the highlights pertaining to the perception of the- dual- 

\ \ • • ' 

r^lfe conflict experrenced by the female vocational faculty members are: 

1; a grfeater percentage of vocational education directors than female 

V oca tionaV faculty members agreed tha^tN^t is fine' for a woman to work^ 

vlJmr children ape adequately cared for; 2) a greater percentage of 

director? than female faculty .agreed with the statement that a woman's 

first responsibil ity is to be a feminine. companion of men and a mother; 

.3) a greater percentage of vocational eclucation directors than femaJe 

vocational faculty members disagreed \hat intellectual achievement of 

women is viewed as competitively aggressive behavior, 4) a greater per- 

" >. ^ 

.^en*age of directoVs than female faculty disagreed with the. statement 
t|iat women in supervisory positions^ have .difficulty dealing with males 

ERIC • . ^ , 
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. ' Table 5.3- « 

An Item Analysis of the Professipna'l Aspirations of the Female 

Vocati.6na4 Faculty! as Perceived by Themselves and by the 
Vocational Education Directors in 

Comprehensive High Schools - ' ' 



rtem 



Percent' 
Agreed' ' 
.Faculty-. 
Directors 



Percent 
Undecided 

Faculty- 
Directors 



Perc'ent 
Disagreed 

f^acul ty- 
DireptoVs 





1. Professional wojnen caiq ' \86 - 86 ' "8-10 

♦ realistically expect to ' 

Tiayp a life-long career/ . " ' 

^. ■ , , . > 

.2. Women have as much 'need '95 - 90 * 3 - 4 ' . 2 - -6 

* to achieve as men. 

3. A woman's professional • 55 - 25^ 17-16 ^28-59 

career should be sub- • ^ , * 

servtent to her husband's. . - 

4.. Most women would like 17 - 17 30 - 31 53 7 52 

to be proiTX)ted to an S 
administraj:ive position. . , ' 

5. Most women would * 79 - 63 15 - 27 6 - 10 
rather be promoted ^ ' ^ 

by merit rather' ' , ' 

tKan by ^niority. ' - . ♦ ■ ^ 

6. Most women, in your 40.-41 , 18-21, .42-38 
school , would 1 ike to ' . 

end their educational ^ ^ 

careers as high school ^ 
teachers. \ 



Som^p^centage totals do not add to 100 percent because of rounding 
error.^^ 



in sgbordinate positions; and 5) mofe female faculty disagreed than 
agreed with the statement that for professional women, children are an 
asset. V Finally, it appears that there is almost unanimous consensus 

/ 
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between the female vocational faculty members and the vocational educa- 
tion directors that wotnen can fulfill the two rqles (at home and as a 
prcrfessional ) in harmony with men . ' 

From the perception of the female t/ocational faculty's acfvanpement 

possibilities, the following conclusions were drawn: '1) a greater per- 
* t 

centage of vocational education directors than female vocational ^ 

faculty members disagreed with 'the statement that the possibilities for 

a woman to be prpmoted to the next academic rank, when eligible, arje 

only fair; 2) a greater percentage of directors than female faculty 

agreed that the higher the educational attainment of women the greater 

the chances of their advancement; and 3) a greater percentage of vaca- . 

\^tional education directors than female vocational'facul ty agreed {hkt 

women successfully cojipete with men at their institution. Finally, it ^ 

- ^ . * . »^ 

appears that the vocational ^education directors.are^more likely to 

believe that the female vocational faculty in their* school s do not 
experience discriminatory treatment in advancement possibilities than 
the female vocational faculty themselves. 

in concluding this chapter, the following perceptions of the 
female vocational faculty members' professional aspirations were found: 
1) a greater percentage of female vocational faculty members than voca- 
tional education directors believed that a woman's professional career 
should be subservient to her husband's, 2) a greater percentage of the 
female vocational faculty than vocational education- directors believe 
that most womeif would not like to be promoted to an administrative posi- 
tion, and 3) the majority of the female vocational faculty members and 
vocational education directors believe th^t most women would rather be 
promoted by merit rather than by seniority. Finally, the great majority 
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of the female vocational faculty and vocational education directors 
believe that women have as much need to achieve as men and that profes- 
sional women, can expect to have a Vife-long^areer. 
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Chapter 6 
ANALYSIS\OF RELATIONSHIPS 



This chapter deals with the analysis of the relationships. between 
some selected biographical data items- and the' three perception sub- | 
scales (dual -role confl.ict, advancement possibilities, and professional 
aspirations) for the female vocational faculty members *and . the voca- 
tional education directors in comprehensive "high schooU., this chapter 
also examines th^ relationship between a selected i,tem ip each su^sclile 
and the remaining items in that subs^cale for the female, vocational 

^ \ ' ' ' 

faculty members an*a the vocational education directors. Specif ica^lJA^, 

^ ' \^ , ' 

this chapter answers* Part II, Questfons #3, #4, #5, #6, and #7. 

All the statistical --information relevant to Questions #3 and #4 
was tested for significance' cit the* .05 level, the .interrelationships 
• between the 29 variables (four dependent and 25 independent) were com- 
poted for the female vocational fpiculty fpembers and for the vocational 
education dir*ectors. ^ ' . . * 

The zero-order correlations for the four dependent variables (age^ 
years at present institutipn, salary, and year earned "highest degree) 
and the 25 independent vari^ibles fo.r the female vocational faculty mem- . 
bers were computed. The intercorrelatipns among the dependent variables 
ranged from -.73 to .61 and the intercorrelations among the independent 
variables ^ranged from -.45 to .57; a total 6f 152 significant relation- . 
ships. were found. ^ - ^ 

The zerb-order correlations for the four def>e'ndeTit variables (age, 
years at present institution, salary, and year ear^ned highest degree) 
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and the 25 indepead^t variables for the vocational education directors 
were-also computed., The intercorrelations among, the dependent vari- 
ables rang6d' from -.49 to , .46 and, tbe^ intercorrelations among the inde- 
pendent variables ranged from -.43 to .^8. ' A total of 167 significant 
relationships Were foQt^. ^ . . ' 

Question #3 . What aVe the ^e1atioi:iships between^ the ^ge of the 
female vocational teachers, their number of years at 'their present insti 
tution, their salary, and the year they received their highest degree 
and their perception of their dual -role, their advancement; possibilities 
and thei^r professional aspircitions? 

Multiple regression aRatyses were conducted to determine the amount 
of uniijue information availaT^le from the dual -role conflict subscale 
(14 independent variables), the advancement posstbifUi^s subscalep*. 
Cijfive' independent variables), and^the professional aspirations subscale 
(^ix independen"^ varia^lJile?) , to predict the four dependent variables 
(age, yeaVS a^t preseat "inst^itution, salary, and year earned highest 
degree). ^ ' ^ ' „ , 

Xhe analyses of relationships between each of the faur ^dependent 

variables and the three subscales are' \)resented in sections I through 

IV^for the female vocational facul ty members . ' 

Relationships Between the. Dependent Variable Age of the Female 
Vocational Faculty Member? and their Perception of their Dual- 
Role Coaflict^ Advancement Possibil ities, *and Professional 

^ Aspiration? - ^ 

j > 

',In the following paragraphs, * the relationships between the 

^ ' « ' , ' " / > . 5 

/ ^ age of the female vocartional faculty members and their perception 

•of their dual-role conflict, advancement possibilities, and pro- 
fessional aspirations are discussed. . . ' 
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Relationship Between Age and the Dual-Role Conflict Subscale 
An irispection. of Table 6.1 revealed that .onli^hree but 
oV the 14 independent variabiles in thevdual-role conflict .sub- 
scale were related significantly to the dependent variable . 
age. Thfe' three independent variables were: 1 "marriage is 

a; 

an asset for professional women"; 2) "for professional womep, 
children are .an asset"; and 3) "it is pos-sible to be success- 
ful at both marriage' and a career." A multiple regression 
analysis was conducted to determine the amount of predictive 
information available from the dual-role subscale. 

The significance of the total relationship was tested by 
dividing the mean squa^^es regression (MSR) by the mearv scjuares 
error (MSE) to obtain' the overalT^F-ratio. with K and N-k-1 
degrees of freedogrr^In Siis test/ the null hypothesis 'that 
all partial regrfessian y;eefftc1ents a^e equal to zero was' 
tested. Th^e overaTlN-ratio for the dual -role conflict full 
model subscale was found to be 3.38 which is significant at 
the .05 level. 

. ' Each partial regression coefficient represents the por- 
jtion of the independent variable that is uniquely associated 
with one urtit of change in the dependent. variable excluding 
the .effects of the r'ema-ining k-1 independent variables. 
' » A student "t" value of each variable was obtained. by 
dividing, its partial regression coefficient by its standard 
error. This student "t" value was then ^ compared to a tabled 
value of student "t's" with one degree of freedom and N-k-1 
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Table 6.1 . '\ 

Full Model Regression Knalysis Between the Dependent Variable^ Age of then 
Female Vocational Faculty in Comprehensive High Schools and toe Fourteen 
Independent Variables in the Dual-Role Conflict Subscale fN=448) 



. ' ' : ' Partial 
Variables Regression Standard ' Student 

V Coefficient Error "t" 



9. For professional vw6men, children .18 .07 2.51* 

are an asset. j ^ " 

19. Intellectual achievement of -.17 .05 3.14* 

women is viewed as competitively ^ . * 

aggressive behavior. 

23. Career women r1 ay dovJh feminine .15 ..06'^^ 2'i^O* 

« appearance in prder to be takfen 
seriously; 




Int^cept \ 29.76 

^ ^ \ ^ 

Standard ^rror of Estimate =11.56 

Multiple Correlation (R) = .31 • , ' 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted, for Degrees, of Freedom (R^^) = .07 

•Overall F-ratio l^llj--? 3.38* ' - • , V 

^Significant at the .05' level. 

degrees of freedom. This test was conducted to ascertain the 
significance of each partial regression eoe'ff icient. Ustng 
* this procedure, or)ly the following three independent vari- 
ables were found to be related significantly, to the dependent 
variable age: 1) "for professional women, children are an^ ' 
asset"; 2) "intellectual achievement of women is viewed 
competitively aggressive"; and 3) ""career wQuien play down 

\ 

feminine appearance in order to be taken' seriously." 



11(v 
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A restricted niodfeT analysis was calculated to determine 
which variables possessed the most information yseful for 
prediction. Multiple regressions were conducted each time 
omitting the independent variable thiat made the least contri- 
bution to the prediction. These eliminations continued u^til 
the regression coefficients of all the remaining independent 
variables were Significantly different from zero. Table 6.2 
•provides the resblts of t\\€ dual-role conflict restricted" 
model analysis. \ ^ 

' It was apparent that the three independent variables in 
the dual-role\confl.ict restricted model possessed most of the 
unique information for predict^|fig the dependent variable age. 
Conseqifentiy, ^t was concluded' that those female vocatipnat^ 
facu^y members who. are older, most often a-grefe^ that: 1) ' 
"for professional women, children arfe an asset' and 2) 
"career women play down feminilne appearance: in order to be-/ 
taken seriously." But most often, they disagreed with the 
statement that '•'■intel.le''ctual achievement of women is viewed a4 
competitively aggressive behavior." 

Relationship Between Age and the Advancement Possibilit ies 
Subscale 7 

— , . \ 

n^e of the five independent' variables in the aclvance- 

ment possibilities subscale were related significantlV to the 

dependent variable age. Therefore, no fur£her anal-ysT\s of 

the data was performed and it was concluded that there is, no 
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Table 6.2 



Restricted Model Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable Age 
of the Female Vocational Faculty in Comprehensive High Schools' and the 
Three Independent Variables from the Dual-Role Conflict Subscale (N=448) 



r 



Variables 



Partial ' ^ ^ ' 

^Regression Standard "Student 







Coefficient - 


Error 


9. 


For professional women, 


- .25' 


\ .06 




children^ are an asset. 






19. 


Intellectual achievement of 


' V 


.05 




.women is viewed as competitively 


\\ 






aggressi\^ behavior. ^ 


■ 






C^a refer women play down feminine - 




.06 




appearance in order to be .taken 







4.51* 
3.18* 

2.44* 



seriously. 



Intercept ' [ 



\ 31.37.. 



Standard Error 6'f Estimate = 11.53 
MultibVe Correction (R) = .28 

Coeffi-ciept of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (R*) = .07 
Overall F-'^^a 



.,atioMl,= 12.81* 



MSE 



*Significant at the .,05 levef • ' • . V" 

Significant relationship between the age^f the female voca- 
tional faculty members'anci their j)ej^ejpt ion of their advance- 
ment^ppssibilities. 

C. Re1^%nship Between Age and the Professional Aspir^ations 
SuWc^e ^ . ^ 

. None of the independent variables -in th^rofessional > 

aspirations 'subscale were'related significantly to the depen- 

dent variable' age. Therefore, no further analysis of the 
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data was performed and it was concluded that there is no sig- 
nificant. relationship between the^age of the female vocational 
Lfaculty members artd t^^eir percept^ion of their professional 



aspiratior 
Relationships 



Institution fgr the Feriale Vocational Faculty Members and their 



Perception of 



In the fo 



/ • 



etween 1,he Dependent, Variable Years at Present 



and Profession n~Aspi rat f^ons 



bheir DuelTRole Conflict, Advancement Possibilities, 



lowing paragraphs the relationships between the 



number Of ^ear| that th^. female vocational faculty members have 
spent at\ their present institution and their perception of theii 
dual-role confl ict, advancement possibilities^ and professional 
aspirations are discussed. 

A. Reflationship Between Years .at Present Institution and the 
Dual -Role Cortflict Subscal e' 

Five out of the 14 independenKvariables in the dual- 
role conpict subscale were related s-igniftcantly to the . 
, dependent variable years at present institution. The five * 
^ independent variables were: 1) "a mother's working can be 
easily accepted by a child"; 2) "marriage is an asset vor 
. professional' women"; 3) "for professional women, children are 



^ an asset"; 4) ^professional wAnen ten^d to think^pf emplo^i 
as a lifetime career"; and 5) m achieverflent of 

women is viewed ai competitively aggressive behavior." 'A 
multiple regression analysis wa^ conduced to determine the 
, amount of predictive information availably from the dual -role 
conflict subscale. It was found that the\ 14 "independent^ vari- 
^ ables accounted for less than five percent ^'f' the total vari- 
ance of the dependent variable years at present institution. 
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Therefore, the full and restricted model a^ialyses were 

not reported. It was concluded that there* is no significant 

relationship between the number of years that th^ female 

vocational faculty members have worked at their present 

institution and their perception of their dual-role conflict. 

Relationship Between Years at Present Institution ayl the 
Advancement Possibilities^ Subscal^e ' 

None of the five independent variables in the advance- j 

ment. possibilities subscale were related significantly to the^ 

dependent variabl e years at^ present institution. Therefpf^e, 

no further analysis of the data was necessa^ry and 'it was con- 

eluded tijiat there 1-S no. significant relationship between the 

number of years that tfie female vocatio^l faculty members 

have worked in their present institution and their p^ception 

of tiieir advancement possibil 1 ti/^. ,i 

Relationship.' Between Years at^Presenl^nsti tution and the 
Professional; Aspirations Subscale 



^ , Only the independent variable! "professional women can 
realistid^ll J e)^pect to have a lifeilong career" fromjlthe pro- 
related signifiaa|nt;ly. to 
sent institution A.mul-^ 



fessionai aspirations subscale, was 
the dependent variable years at pre 



tiple regression analysis' was conducted to de^rmjnle the 



Jvli 



amount of predictive information c^'vailable from th^ profes- 
sional aspirations subscale., It was\ found that the six inde- 
pendent variabl^ accounted for .less^than five per^cent of the 
total variance of the depen(ient variable years at 'present ^ 
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institution. Therefore, the full and. restricted model 
analyses were not reported. It we(s concluded t.hat there is no 
significant relationship, between the number of years that the 
female vocational faculty members have worked ht their pres- 
ent institution and their percgptiQn of their professional 
aspirations. , . ' ' 



III 



Relationships between the Dependent Variable Salary of the Female 
Vocational Faculty Members and their Perception of their Dual- . 
Role Conflict, Advancement Possibilities, and Professional 
Aspiration? ~ ] 

In the following paragraphs the relationships betj^een the 

salary of the female vocational faculty members and their percep- 

'tion of their* dij|,al -role conflict, advancement possibilities,^ and 

professional aspirations ari discussed. 

A 



1 



fessional Lomen tend 
career"; 3[) "a woman'* 



Relationshilp Between Salary- and the Oual-Role Conflict Sub- 
Seal ' 

our qlut of the 1^- independent variables in the du^l-role 

conflict s^ubscale were 

variablle salary. ^ The 

mother'-s working can big easily .accepted b^ 



related significantfKy to the dependent 
four independent variables were: 1) "a 



a xhild"; 2) "prO: 
t as a lifetime 



0 think of employmen 
professional career should be subservi- 
and 4) "a co-educatienal faculty pro- 



sit to he^r husband' 
videi a healthy atmos/phere. " A multiple regression analysis 
was conducted to determine the amount of predictive informa- 
tiort f/om the' dual-role conflict subscale. It was found that 



the 



14 independent variables accounted for less than five 



percent of the total variance of the depen(|ent variable 



1 
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ry. Therefore, the full and restricted model analyses 
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were not reported. It was concluded jhat there no sig- 
nificant relationship between the salary of, the female voca- 
tional faculty members and their perception of their "du^l- 
role conflict. 

B. • Relationship Between Salary and the Advancement !Possiibil ities 



Subscal e 



None of the five independent variables * in tjhe/acyance- 
ment possibilities subscale ^er^ relatea significantl]< to tfi? 



dependent variable salary, "^heretore, nb further anajlysis df 
the data was necessary -and it wasi cOncluqed thatltherfe is no 
significant relationship betWeenJhe salary of the female 
vocational faculty members -and their^ perception 0f their 
advancement possibili^ties. . > 



\ 



C. Relationship Between Salary and the Professional 
Subscale • ^ * 



Aspirations 



None of the six independent variables in thp 



professional 



aspirations subscale were related si^ni1|icantly to the depen- 
dent variab^ salary. Therefore, nolfurlther analysis of the 
dataT was required and it was conjcludeo that thSfe Is no sig- 
nificant relationship 'between .the saUry of the female voca- 
tional faculty members an^ their perception of their profes- 



sional aspirations., / 

/ 

IV* Relationships Between the Dependent Variable Year Earned Highest 
Degree ifor the Female Vocaticynal Faculty Members and their Per - 
ceptiorLof their Dual-Role Conflict, Advancement Possibilities , 
- and Professional Aspiration? i [ ^ 

In' the following paragraphs, the relationships between the 

year in which the female vocational faculty members earned their 
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highest;degrse and their perception of their dual-role conflict, 

advanceotent possibi*! ities, aijid professional aspirations ar^dis- 

cussed.* ^ ' • 

A. Relationship Between Year Eaj^ned Highest Degreg and the Dual- 
Role Conflict Subscale ^ ^ . , 

' Three out of the 14 independent variables in the dual-' 

role conflict subscale were related' significantly to/the 

dependent variable year earned highest' degree. The 'three 

independent variables were: H "tnarriage is an asset for pro- 

fessional women"; 2) "for professional women \ children ar.e an 

I J 
asset"; and 3) "irttellectual achievement of women is viewed 

as competitively^ aggressive behavior." A multiple regress4on 

anal^ysis was conducted to determine the amount of predictive 

.informatioj^ available from t.he dual-role conflict subscale. 

The results of the full model analysis are shpwn in TabT^e 6.3. 




The student "t's" for the followirrg three independent varir 
ables^^e^ce^found to be significant: 1) "women can -live. in 
^'productive harmony with men^ filling complementary and supple 

iry-^oles"; 2) "for professional worAan, .children are a' 
as^et*^;/and 3) "intelle^ual achievement ofN^men i^^iewed 
as. compelitively aggressive' be^havior.v 

A restricted model analysis was calculated t6 determi«ne 
which variables possessed the most information useful for 
prediction, T^e 6.4 displays the Results of the restricted 
model. The s^andart^^^ror of estimate was 10.41, the total 
multiple ^rrelation was ,26, the coefficient of cleterminatipn 
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, . . ■ Table 6.3^ 

Full Mti^del Regression Analysis Between The Dependent Variable Year 
Earned Highest Degree for the" Female Vocational Faculty .in 
Comprehensive High Schools and the Fourteen Independent 
• Variables in th^ Dual -Role Conflict Sj^bscale (N=448) 







Partial 




Variables ' 


. ' Regression 


Standard Student 




Coeffici^Pit 


Error "t" 



3. Women can live in pr'oductive TlS ' - .06 '2.49* 

harmony with men fil 1 ing comple- 
V jtientary and supplementary roles. 

9. For professional ^women; children 1.13 .06 2.06* 



ar? an asset. ' , 

19. Intellectual achievement of women .14 .05 ' 2.86^ 

is viewed as competitively 
aggressive behavior. ^ j I 



\ 



Intercept / / / ' 66.78 . 6.59' 
Standard Error of Estimate = 10.43 

Multiple Correlation (R) = .30.; - , / : 

Coefficient of Determination. Adjusted for Degrees of Fredon] (P) = .06 

Overall F-ratTo S|- = 2,95* s - _ /- \ 

^Significant at the .05 level ' ' - ^ 

. : \ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



/ 



\ 
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Table 6^.4 

Restricted Model Regression Analysis Between: the Dependent. Variable 
Year Earned Highest Degree for the Female Vocational Faculty in' 
Comprehensive Hfgh Schools and the Tnree Independent 
- Variables' from the Dual -Role Conflict Subscale 

(N=448) 



Variables 



Partial 
Regression 
Coefficient 



Stancjflrd 
Error 



Student 

n J. 11 



3. Women can live in productive 
harmony with men fTl]^ing 
complementary and supplementary 
rol es . 



.12 



9'. Fbr professional women, 
cmldren are 9n asset.. 

19. IntelJectuaTachievemerit of 
womfen^ viewed as competi- 
tive ^^^ggressive behavior. 



.21' 



.14 



.06 



2.14* 



.05 4.'11* 
.05 2.91* 



Int( rcept 



59.61 



3.37 



Start^cird Error of Estimate = 10^1 

ti^^le porV^latio'n (R) =<.26 ^ ^ 

CoeTSfiti^nt oV Determination Adjusted for Degrees bf Freedom (R^^) = o6 
Overa\l\F-rati\|^||= 10.56* ' 



♦Significant §4; the .05^eVel ' 
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adjusted for degrees of freedom .was ,06, and the overttll 

F-ratio was 10,56 which is significaait at the .OS level. 

It was apparent that the three independent variables in 

the' restricted model Dossessed most of the unique, information 

for predicting the de/endent variable yedr earned hi^fiest 

degree. Consequently, .j*t was concluded that those female 

vocational faculty members who most recently earned their 

highest degree, most often agreed that: ]) "women can live 

in productive harmony with men filling complementary and 
^ ' \ 

supplementary roles"; and 2) "intellectual achievement of 

ft 

women is viewed as competitively aggressive behavior." But 

most aften, they dis^greed^with the statement that, "for 

professional women, cpildren are an asselh" 

Relationship Between Year Earned Highest Degree and the 
Advancement PdsslBili ties Subscale ^ ^/ 



None of the five, independent variables in the advance- 

■ • ■ / . 

ment possibilities subscale were related significantly to the 

/ - V 

dependent variable year earned highest degree. Therefore, no 
further analysis of the data was necessar^and it was con- 
cluded that "there is no significant relationship between the 
year in which the female vocational f^iculty members earned 
th^fiif highest degree and their perception of their advance- 
ment possibilities. 

Relationship Between Year Earned Highest Degree and the Pro - 
fessional Aspiratiogs Subscale 

. . Twt) out of the six independent variables in the profes- 
sional ^aspirations subscale were related significantly to the 
"dependent .variable year earned highest degree, .the two 
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variahrles were:\^) "a^ woman's professipnal career should be 
subservient to her husband 's,'^^N^nd 2) '"most women would like 
tp be promoted to an administrative- position." A multiple 
regres$ion analyses was. condbcted fo determine the amount of 
predictive information fVom the' professional aspirations 
subscale. It was found that the six independent variables 
accounted for less than hve percent of the total variance, 
of the'dependent variable year earned'highest degree. There- 
fore, the' full -and- restricted model analyses were,not 
reported. It was concluded that there is no. significant 
relationship between the year ia which the female N:^cuUy . 
members earned their highest .degrees and their 'percept;^n of 
their pro-fessi'on^l aspirations.' ' 
In sumnarizing. the findings -related to Question #3, it can be 
seated that: . ' , ' 

1. Thoge female vocational faculty members who are older, .most ' 
often agreednhat, "for. prof ess io^nal women, children fire an assBt," and 

^that,^ "career women pi ayv down* feminine appearance in order to l^e taken 
. seriously.'^' But most aften, they disagreed with the s't^tement that, 
'^intellectual. achievement of women 1s vievyed as competitively, aggres- 
sive, behavior." 

2. There is/no significant rela-tionshifJ between/the age .of "^he 
female vocat;ortal faculty members and their perceptjfcn of their. 
advapc6ment,'^ssib.ilities and their professional ^pirations. 
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3. 'There significant relationship ^tween t^e number T)f 
years that the female vocational faculty members have wdrked in their 
present institution and "their perception of their dual-role .confl ict, 
their advancement possibilities, and their professional aspirations. 

4. There is no significant relationship between the salary of* 

' ' ' '. ' \ " ■ ^ . ■ 

the female vpca-tional faculty members and their percgption of their 

dual -role conflict, their advancement possibilities', and their pro- 

Fessional^ aspirations. * * ' \ 

Those female vocational , faculty members who niost recently 

earned their highest^egrees, most often agreed that, "women can live 

in productive harmony wmNjjen filling complementary and supplerfientary 

roles,'! and that, "intellectual achievement of.women is viewed as 

competitively aggressive behavior." But most of^ten^tbey disagreed 

with the statement that, "for professional women, children are an 

asset." . . , ' , 

6. There is*no significant relationship between the^ year in ^; . 

which the female vocational facul4' members earned their highest ' 

degrees 5(nd their perception of their advancement possibilities^ a^d 

their professional aspira^tjons. 

I ' Question #4 . ^What'ar^ the relationships between the age of 

^ voG^t|onal education directors, their r^umber^ years at their bresent 

' insti/tution, .their salar^, and the year they received their h^i^tlest 

degree and^their per)ceptiori of the *dual-^ole, ativfancement pos^^ibi'l^i tie§, 

-and professional aspirations of female vocatiorfal faculty me^b^rs? 
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Multiple regression analyses were conducted to determine the amount 
of unique information availably from the dual-role conflict subscale 
(14 independent variables), the advancement possibilities subscale 
(five independent variables), and the professional .aspi-rations subscale 
(si)^ independent variat^les) ta predict the four dependent variables 
•(age, years at present in^itution, salary, and year earned highest 
degree) . ' 

The analyses of relationships between each of the four dependent 

^ 

variables .apd the three subscales are presented in sections V through 

VIII for the vocational education directors. ^ ' 

V. Rel'ati^bn ships Between the Depeiylent Variable Age of the Voca- 
- tional Education Directors and their Perception of the Dual- 
Role Conflict, Advancement Possibil i ties», a>\d Profe'ssional 
Aspirations of the Female Vocational Faculty Members^ 

In the following paragraphs, the relationships between the 

age of the vocational education directors and their perception 

of the dual-role conflict, advancement possibilities, and pro-i-^ 

fessional aspirations of the female vocational faculty members . 

are discussed \ * ^ 

A; Relationship Between Age and the Pual-Role Conflict Subscale 



Three out of the 14 independent variable^ in th| dual- 
role co/iflict subscale were rented si-gnifica^y to the 
dependent variable age. ' Th/ three independei^t variables 
were: 1) "marriage j*s an/asset for professional women,"' 
2) "it is possible to be^ successful at both marriage and a 
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career," an^d 3) Jwomen have unidue qualities to bring to the 
c/assroom ,that are not present/in inale faculty." A multiple 
regression analysis/^ was conducted to determine t)(e amount of 
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predictive information available from the dual -role conflict 
subscale. The significant results of the full model analy- 
sis are illustrated in Tabje 6,5, It was found tha^he 14 
independent variables accounted for less than six percent of 
the"^ total variance of the dependent variable age. Therefore, 
the riestricted model analysis was not reported. It was con- 
cluded that there is no significant relationship between the 
age of^^he vocational education direc^brs and their percep- 
tion'^'of the. dual-roiejfconflict of the female vocati^al 
faculty members/ M 

Relationship Between Age and the Advancement Possibilities 
Subscale \ 

None of the five independent variabT^'-in .the advance- , 

ment possibilities subscale were rejated significantly to 

the dependent variable age* Therefore,, no further analysis 

of the data was performed and it was concluded that there is 

no significant relationship between the age of the voca- 

tional education directors and their perception of the 

advcincement possibilities of the female vocational faculty , 

members. ^ | 

Relationship Between Age arid the Professional Aspirations 
Subscale | . 

^Non e of the six independent variables^in the profes- 
sional aspinations subscale were related significantly to 
the dependent variable age. therefore, no furthel^ analysis 
of the d^ta was performed and it was concluded tf]at there is 



♦ Table 6.^5 ■ ' t 

Full Model Regressioji Analysis Between the Dependent Variable Age of^ the 
, Vocational Education Directors in Comprehensive High' Schools and the 
Fourteen Independent Variables in the Dual -Role Conflict Subscale 

(N=301) ' ' _ , ^ ~ * 













J^an^blep^ 


> 


. Partial 
# (Regression 
Coefficient 


• * 

standard Student 
Error "t" 



7,^. ^Marriage is an asset for profes- .23 .09 2.44* 

**sional women. ' ^ \ • 



25. Wbmen have unique qualities to ' '.16 .07 ^.18* 

bring to the classroom that are 
not present in male faculty. 

Intercept ^ 35.67 9\44 * 



Standard Error of Estimate = 12.10 
Multiple Correlation (R) = .32 

Coefficient of Determination Atijusted for Degrees of Freedom (P) = .05* 
Overall F-ratio i?!!?! = 7?29* ' , ' 



MSE 



*Signifieant at thr705 level 



no significant relationship between the age of the vocational 

education dir^ctors a^icTtheir perception of the professional 

aspirations of the female vocaJ:TjQnaJ^ faculty members. 

VI . Relationships Between the Dependent Variable Years at Present 
Institution- for the Vocational Education Directors. and their 
Perception of the Female Vocational Faculty Members' Dual -Role 
Conflict, Advancement Possibilities, and Professional 
Aspl^ratioT? \ 

iln the following paragraphs the relationships between the 

number of years that the voc'ational education directors have 



- lis' 

worked at their present institution and their per^ption of the 
fetnale vocational faculty members' dual -role conflict, advance- 
ment possibilities, and professional aspirations are di^cus^ed. 

A. . Relationship Between Years at Present Institution and the - 

Dual -Role Coffflict Subscale ] IZH^- 

Only the 'independent vafia,ble, "for professional women, 
cMldren are an asset" from the dual-rol§ conflict subscale 
wasVelate^ significantly to {he dependent variable years at 
present institution. A multiple regression analysis was 
conducted to determine the amount of predictive information 
from the dual -role conflict subscale. 'it was found that the 
14 independent variables accounted for less than five per- 
Cent of the totcil variance of the dependerft variable years 
at present institution. Therefore, the fu-1 / and restricted 
model analyses were not reported. It was colicluded that ^ 
there is no significant relationship between the number of 
years that , the vocational education directors have worked at 
their present institution and their perception of the dual- 
role conflict of the female vocational faculty members. 

B. Relationship Between Years at Present Institution and the 
Advancement Possibilities Subscale 

None of the five independent variables in the advance- 
ment possibilities subscale were related significantly to 
the dependent variable year at present institution. There- 
fore, no further analysis of the data was necessary and it 
was concluded that there is no significant relatioUhip 
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betw een t hejiufnber of years that the vocjational edi^ation 
directors have worked tn their present in'stitution'and thei^ 
perception of the advancement possibilities of the female 
vocational facuUy members. 

Relation^ip 3etweer)/^ars at Present Institution and the 
Professional Aspirations Subscale : ' 

None of the^six independent Variables in the profes- 

s^onal aspirations subscale were related significantly to 

the dependent variable year at present institution. There- 

fore, no further analysis of the data was necessary and it 

was concluded that there isgno significant Tel ationship ,^ 

between the number of years that the vocational education 



directors have worked in their present institution and^ tKeir 
perception of the professional aspirations of the female 
vocational faculty members. ' 



VI K Relationships Between the Dependent Variable Salary of the Voca- 
tional Education Directors and their Perceptiop of the Female 
1 Vocational Fatuity Members' Dual-Role Conflict. Advancement 
j Possibilities, and Professional Aspirations ^ 

In the following paragraphs the relationships between the 
salary of the vocational education directors and their percep- 
tion of the^female vocational faculty members* dual-role con- 
flict, advancement possibilities, and professional aspirations 
are discussed. 

A . Relationship Between Salary and the Dual-Role Conflict Sub- 
scale ' 

. Two out of the 14' independent' variables in the dual- 

role conflict subscale wer6 related significantly to the 

dependent variables salary. The two independent variables 
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Ayere: ]) "itlis possible to be succe^ful at both niarrlage 
and a carepr, and 2) "intellectual achievemeijj^f women is 
viewed sk competitively aggressive behavior." A multiple 



regres^i^ analysis^ was conducted to determine_the am|}unt af 
predictive information from the, dual-role conflict subsc^e. 



The significant results of the full model anal ysns^ are shown 
,in Tabl^'6.6. ' Th^^student "t's^" for only the following two 
independent variables'were found to be significant: 1) "it 
is possible to-be successful at both-nian^iage and a career,"] 
and 2) "a woman's first responsibility is to be a femlninfe 
companion of men and a mother/' A restricted^, fnod^l analysis 
was calculated to determine which variables possessed the 
most information useful for pijedictiQn. Table 6.7 di^lays 
the results of the restricted I model . The standard erro^of 
estimate was 6324.85, the totiil multiple correlation was 27, 
the coefficient of determination adjusted for degre.es of 
freedom ,wa'S j^6, and the ovefall F-ratio was 7.74 which -4s 
significant at the .05 level. * 

.-^ It was apparent that the three independent variables in 
the Restricted model possessed^most of the unique informa- 
^tion for predicting the dependent variable salary. Conse\^ 
quently, it was^concluded that those vocational education 
directors who earn the highest salaries most often disagreed 
with the following statements:^ 1) "itNs possible to be 
successful at both marriage and a career," 2) "a woman's 
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Table 6.6 



Full Model .Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable Salary of 
the Vocational Education Directors in Comprehensive High Schools and the 
Fourteen Independent Variables in the Dual -Role Conflict Subscale (N=301) 



"S" 



Variables 



Partial , 

Regression Standard Student 
Coefficient Error "t" ' 



11. It is possible to be successful -228.81 

at both marriage and a career. 
* 

15. A woman^s first responsibility -73.85 
is to be a feminine companion 
of men and a mother. 



59.58 ^ 3.84* 



34.76 



2.13*/ 

/ 



Intercept 



25298.04 4946.01 



standard Error of Estimate = 6342.17 • j ' ' " 

Multiple>f:orrelation (R) = .32 ' ' ' ' . ' 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of'.Freedom (R^) = .06 ■ 



Overall F-ratio. 



MSR 



MSE 



2.50* 



/. 



♦Significant at the .05 level 
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first responsibility is ta.be a feminine companion of men 
and a mother," and 3) "intellectual achievement of women is 
viewed 'as competitively aggressive behavior." 

4 

B. Relationship Between Salary and the Advancement Possibilities 
Subscale . • 

Only twa out of the five independent llariables in the 
advancement 'possibil ities subscale were related signifi- 
cantly to the, dependent variable salary. The two variables ^ 



were: 1) "the possibilities for a woman to be promoted to 



the next academic^ rank^, when eligible, are only 

i 

2) "in this institutioh women are not as likely 



I 



fair," and ' 
to achieve 



\ 
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TablQi6.7 



Restricted Model Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable 
Salary of the Vocational Education Directors in Comprehensive 
.Htgh Schools and the Three Independent Variables from the 
, Dual -Role Conflict Subscale (N=301) 



Variables 



Partial^ 

Regression' Standard 
Coefficient Error ' 



, X 11 /it is possible to be successful -188.55 
at both marriage and a career. 

' 15. A. woman's first/reSpdnsibility -64.40 
is to be a femiifiine companion , 
of men^ an<i a mother. • / 

' 19. Intellectual achievement of ^ ^ . -91.23 
women i^ viewed as competi-'\ / 
tively aggressive behavior. ' / . : 



50^67 



32/46 



Intercept 



t 



26312.46 



2667.70 



Student 
II J. II 



3.72* 



1.98* 



35.91 . 2.54*' ' 



Standard Error ot Estimate = 6324.85 " ' 

Muftiplellorrelati^n (R) = -.27 ■" 
Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (R^) = '.06 
Overall F- rati 0^;^^ = 7.74* / ' , • , 



^Significant at the .0'5 level. 



position's of leadership as men." A multiple regression 
!an,alysis was conducted ta determine the amount of predictive 
, irtfoT^mation available from the advancement possibilities ^ 
subscale. It was; found that the five ijidependent variables 
accounted for lofss than five percent of the to^al variance 
\ of the dependei/t^ variable salary. Therefore, the full and 
restricted model analyses were not reported. It was con- 
cluded fhat there is no significant relationship between the 
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salary of the vocational education directors and their per- 
ception^of the advancement possibilities of the female voca- 
tional faculty members. . ' » 

.C- I Relationship Between Salary and the Professional Aspirations 
Subscale ' [ ^ 

None of the six independent variables in the profes- 
sional aspirations subscale were retat^ed significantly to, 

♦ 

the dependent variable salary. Therefore, ^o further analy- 
sis of the data was necessary^^nd it was concluded that there 
is no significant relationship. between the salary of the 
vocational education directors and theS'r perception of the 
professional aspirations of the female vocational iacu]^ 
• members. ' . ' ^ ♦ 

1 1 . Relationships Between the Dependent Variable Year Earned Highest 
Decree for the Vocational Education Directors and their Percep - 
tion of the Female Vocational Faculty Members' Dual-Rple Con - 
flict, Advancement Possibilities and Professional Aspirations 

In the following paragraphs, the relationships between the 

* year in which the vocational education directors earned. their 

highest degree and. their perception of t^e female vocational ^ ^ . 

faculty members' dual-role conflict, advancement possibilities, 

• • * . ' . ' • ^ . 

and professional aspirations'^re Jiscu^$e^d.' 

A. Relationship Between Year Earnecj High'esl^gj^e and the * ' " 
' Dual -^Role Conflict Subscale. ^ . ' ' *• ' 



Fivie 'out^of the 14 independent va^riables- ifi the dual-^^ 
-role conflict subscale were related significantly to the 
dependent variable year earned highest degree. The five 
/ ^ * independent variables were: 1) "'w6men can live in produc- 
. , ' tive Kcirmony with men filling compljementary and supplemen- 
t^ry roles," 2) "marriage is an asset for^professional 
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women, 3) "it is possible to be successful at both marriage 
and a career," 4) "professionaf^women tend to think-of 
employment as a lifetime career," and 5) "career women play 
down feminine appearance in order^to be taken seriously." A 
multiple regression analysis was conducted to determine the 
amount of predictive information from, the dual -role conflict 
subscale. ^ . . * 

Jhe results of the full model analysis are shown in 
Table 6.8. The student "t" values for only the following two 
independent variables were found to be significant: 1) "for^ 
professional women, children are an asset,^" and 2) -"it is 
possible lo be successful at both marriage and a carjeer." 

A restricted model analysis was calculated to determine 
which variables; possessed the most information useful for 
prediction. Table '6.9 displays the results of the restricted 
mAdel . The standard error of estimate was 8.31 » the total 
multiple correlation , was .24,, the coefficient of determina- 
tion adjusted for degre^es of freedo.m was .05, anTthe over- 
all F-rqtip W5t5 9.32 which is significant at the .oVlev^l. 

It was apparent that the two independent vat^iables in 
the dua1.-rol^onflict restricted model possessed most of the 
unique information useful for predicting the dependent vari- 
able years at present institution- Consequently, it was 
concluded that those! vocational education directors who most 
recently earned their highest degree, most often agreed ^that. 
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Table 6.8 



Full Model Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable Year 
Earned, Highest Degree for the Vocational Education Directors vn 
Comprehensive High Schools and tha^ Fourteen Injl^^dGnt , / 
Variables in the Dual -Role Confnct Subscal-e (N=401) 




Variables 



P&rtlar * : * ' 
Regression -'Standard J 'Student- 
Coefficient ' Errbr/^ ' "t*^- 




9. For professional women, 
' children are an asset. 

11: It is possible to be successful 
at both marriage and a career. 

13. Professional women tend to think 
' of employment as -a life-time can 



2.0V 



.OS"'- 2.89-* 



2.45* 



Intercept 



60.32: 



6.8a 



Standard Error of Estimate =8.7/ 
Multiple Correlation (R) = .34/ 

Coeff.icient of Determination' Adjusted fbr Degrees of Freedom (R 
Overall F- ratio 2.67*^. 




♦Significant at the .05 .level/ 
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"for -professionaU women, , children are an asset,-" but most . 
often, they disagreed with thfe statement, "it is possible to 
be successful at- both marfiage and a career," 

« » 

Relationship Between YeaV Earned Highest Degree and the " 
AdvaiHcement Possibilities Subscale 



Only the independent variable, "the' pos5iJ)ilTEies for a( 
woman to be promoted to the next academic rank, when eligible 
are only fair''* ffom the advancement possibilities subscale • 
was related slgnifT^antly to the dependent variable year 
earned highest degree. A multiple regression analysis was 
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• • . Table 6,9 - . 

♦ ' ' ' * ' ' ' * . 

Restricted Model Regression /j[na1ysis Between the Dependent Variat?le 
Year Earned Highest Degree fqr^the Vocational Education 
Directors fn Co[npretiensive High SchooU' and the Two' ■ 
;Jjkfdependeht Variable's from the Dual-Rgle" • * . 

. Ganflict Subscale (N=301) * / * 



• Partial' . ' ' • • 

Variables r \. Regresiton Staadard' Student 

^ " Coefficient ' ETrror. ' -"t" 

9. For profess.iona^ v^onien, ' • *-.19 . .06* 3. .40* 

children a»^e. an asset, * • . ^. - / . 

lis It is possible to be'/successfal ^ V.,'\26 • .07 ' 3,54*. 

at, bbth marriage and. a career. * - , 

fntercepi ' ' , ] . : ' ' 58.2V '3.08 . ^ 

Stapdard,, Error of Estimate .= "8.814^ • -. r ',^ 

Myltipje Correlation (R) - .24 ' ' " *'\ ' ' ^ . • 

Cdef^icier>t of Determination Adjusted for Decrees of Freedom (R^) = .06 
Overall F-ratio'l^llj- = 9. -32* ' • . . * ■ > 

^ *S1grTlficant <i{ tli'^ .05..1^r , . ' > '-^ 

conducted to determine the amount .of ^predlctive information^ 
availa&le /r\)m .the advancenoten^ pbsslbilitiies subscale. It 
was found .thcit the five independent variables accounted for 
, . .less than five percent of the tatal variance of the dependent 

. n « vaHable year earned trlghest degree. Therefore, the full and 

restricted jiidd^lsanalysfe? Here not reported. It was con-- 

V f \ cTucjed that ther^'is no^ significant .relationship between the 

year in which the vocatioijaT' education, directprs earrned their 

highest degree and their perception of . the Jidyancemervt pos- 

/ /• tv ^ ' ; ' ' - ^ _ 

slbilities pf the femSTe voca'tiovia.V'facuUy member^,.' 
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^ Relationship Between Year Earned Highfist Degree and the 
Professional Aspirations Subscale ' 
• • » 

None of the six independent variables in the profes- 

sional aspirations subscale were found to be related signifi- 
cantly to the dependent variable year earned highest degree, 
therefore^ rio fjurther analj^sis of the data was necessary and 
it was concluded that there is no significant Telat>onsrtip 
b;etween the year in which the. vocational feducatjon directors 
earned their highest degree and their perception of the pir*o- 
' fesslonal, aspirations of the female vocational facupty niem-^ 

bers , . • ^ ^ . ' : , 

In' s.ummari zing, the findings related to Qliestion J4, it can be 
stated that: ' " . . 

. 1/ There is no significant relatiOTship between the age of the . 

* , ' • - 

vocational education directors or the number of years that they have 

. ^orkpd^at ^thpir present institution and their perception of the female 
vocational faulty members/ dual-ro1e c(^nfl'ict, advancement possibil- 
ities, and professional, aspirations. , . ' ^ v 

2, Those vocational education, directors who earn the htghest 
salaries most often disagreed with the following statements: a) "it is 
possible to be successful at both marriage ahd a career," h) "a woman *s 
first responsibility is to be a feminine companion of men and a mother, 
and'c) "Intellectual achievement of women is viewed as competitively 
.aggressive behavior-" , , - ' 
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.. • • * .V' ■• ' " 

'3. There is no significant relationship between the salary of the 
vocational education directors and their perception of the female voca- 
^onal faculty members' advancement possibilities and professional 
aspirations. ' ' 

4. Those 'vocational education directors who most recently earned 
their highest degree, most often agreed that, "for professional women, 
children are an asset";^but most often, they disagreed with the'state^ 
ment that, "it is possible to be successful at both marriage and a 
career."* 

5.. There is no significant relationship between the year in which 
the v/)cat'ional education directors earned their highest degree .and their 
perception of the female vocational faculty niembers* advancement possi- 
bilities and professional aspirations. 

All the statistical information relevant to'Question ^#6, and 

> ■ ' ' * ^ ^ ' • 

#7,v(as. tested for significance at the ,05 level. The interrelationships 

between the 25 variables (three dependent and 22 independent) for the 

female vocational faculty members and for th6 vocational education 

directors were computed. • * , % 

thfi zero-order correlations among the three dependent variables 

(1. "marriage is an asset for professional women" from .the dua.l -role 

^ coDfliot subscale, 2. "women suc9essfully compete *with men at this 

Institution" from the advancement possibilities subscale, and 3. "women 

Have as much need to achieve as men^* from the professional aspirations 

\ subscale)^ and the 22 independent variables for the female vocational 

faciilt/ members and"^ vocational education directors were *Gompu{;ed. The 

^ 'intqj!'correlal:ions among the independent and depeiident variables for the 

. female v<)ca£ional faculty' members and vocational Education directors ^ 
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were foiind to fluctuate from - .46 to .58 and from -.43 to .57 respec- 
tively. All correlation coefficients that have an absolute value equal 
or greater than .10 and .11 respectively, are significant at the .05 
level, and 138 significant relationships were identified. 

Question #5 . What is the relationship between the item "marriage 
is an asset for professional women," and the remaining items in the 
dual-role conflict subscale for the female vocational faculty membeVs 
and the vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools? 
; Multiple regression analyses were conducted to determine the 
^mount of predictive information available from the dual -role conflict 
subscale (13 independent variables) and the selected item, "marriage is 
an asset for professional women" for .the female vocational faculty mem- 
bers and vocational education directors. ^ 

.Th^analyses of relationships between the selected item and its 
respective subscale is presented in section IX. 

IX. Relationships Between the Item "Marriage is an Asset for Profes- 
sional Women" and the remaining Items in the Dual-Role Conflict 
Subscale for both- the Female Vocational Faculty Members and the 
Vocational Education Directors in Comprehensive High Schools 

In the following paragraphs, the relationships between the - 

selected item and the remaining items ih the dual-role conflict 

subscale 'for both the female vocational faculty members and .the 

vocatfonal. education directors are discussed. ^ . 

A. Relationship Between the Selected Item and the Dual -Role 
Conflict 3ubscale for the Female ^Vocational Faculty Members 

Six out of the 13 independent variables, in the dual- 

\role conflict subscale were related significantly to the 

dependent variable "marriage is an asset for professional 

women." The six independent variables were: 1) "it is fine 
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for a woman to work if her children are adequately cared 

for," 2) "a mother*s working can be easily accepted by a 

child," 3) "for professwnal women, children cl-e an asset," 

4) "it is possible to be successful at both mirriage and a 

career," 5) "a co-educational faculty provides a healthy 

atmosphere," and 6) "women have unique quah'ties to bring to 

the classroom that are not present in male faculty." A 

multiple regression analysis was conducted to "determilie the' 

amount of predictive information available from the dual- 

role conflict subscale. The results. of tbe full model 

analysis are illustrated in Table, 6.10. -The student "t's" 

V 

for only the following two independent variables were found 
to be significant: 1) "for professional women, children are 
an asset," and 2) "it is possible to be successful at both ^ 
marriage and a career." 

A restricted mo4^1 analysis", was calculated to cietei::mine 
which variables possessed the most information., useful for 
prediqtton. T^ble 6.11 displays the-results of the restric-, 
ted model.. Th'e Standard error, of estimate was .79, the 
tcrta^ multiple correlation was .58, the coefficient of 
determination adjusted for degrees of .freedom was .33, and 
the o>verall F-ratio was 1^5.71 which is significant at the 
.05 level . ' ' * ' ' . 

* . 

It was apparent that the twoihddpendent variables In 
the .restricted model possessed most of the information for^ 
predicting the dependent variable. Consequently, it was con-^ 
eluded that thase female vocational faculty members who' most 
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Table 6.10 



Full Model Regression Analysis Between' the Dependent Variable "Marriage 
is an Asset for [professional Women" fpr the Female Vocational Faculty 
in Comprehensive, High Schools and the Thirteen Independent Variables 
in/the DualK-Role Conflict Subscale (N=501) ' 



Variables 


Partial 
RegV'ession 
Coefficient 


Standard 
-Error 


Student 
"t" 


9. For professional women, children 
are an asset. 


,48 . 


.04 


t. 11.97* 


11. It is possible to be succ6s;sful 
.both marriage -and a career. 


at .14 


.06 


2.41* 


Interc»pt 


■ .53 


.47 





Standard -Error ^f Estimate. =' .79 , • , ' * * ^ 

^Multiple Correlation '(R) = -59 ; ^ 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (R^) = ,33 
Overall F-ratio = 19.71 . ' ' \ " , ' 

■ 4 ^ « 

*Significant at the ,05 level 

strongly agreed thht, 'Wrriage is an asset for professional 
^ womer>,'' also most strorrgjy agreed that,, "for professional 
, women, childrerj' are an asset/' and that,, "it is possibles^. to 

. ; be successful at both maVriage and 'a career,"-. . • 

. \^ ' ' . . ' ' ' 

" B. Relationship Between the Selected Item .and the Dua1«f^ole 
Cor>f1ict Subscale for the Vocational- Education Directors 

' S'eyen'out of thfe^lS independent variables -from the dual- 

.'^ole Conflict subscale'. were related significantly to the 

^ • dependent variabfe, "marriage is an asset. for professional 

women;" The^sevpn independent variables were:- 1) "it d^s- * 

fin6 for. a womM to wQ.rk if her children are adequately * " 
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Table 6.11 

Restricted Modef Regression Analysis Between the Dep^trtment Variable 
. "Marriage is an Asset for Professional Women" for the Female 
Vocational Faculty in Comprebensive High Schools and the 
Two Independent Variables from the Dual -Role 
Conflict! Subscale {N=501) 



Variables 


Partial i 
Regression / 
Coefficient / 


standard 
Error 


Student 
"IP 


9. For professional women, children 
are an as^et. 


.51 


.04 


13.85* 


11. It is possible to be successful • 
at both marriage andja career. 


.17 

• 


.05 


3.43*. 


Intercept - ' • " ' , 


1.00 V , 


.22 


1 


standard Error of Estimate'= .79 

Multiple Correlation (R) = .58 ' . • ' 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degjj-ees 'of- "Freedom (R^) = .33 
Overall F-ratio 125 ..71* - • A ' 



*SignifTcant at the .05 level 



cared for"; 2) 'Vomen .can live in productive harmony with * - 
men filling complementary and supplementary role?"; 3) "a^ 
^ mother's working can be easily accepted .by a child";. 4) 
"for professional women, children are an asset'^; 5) "it is 

\ possible to be successful at both marriage and a career"; 

^6) "professional women tend to think of employment as a ,life- 
time career"; and 7) -"women ^hav^uni que qualities to .bring to 
the classroom that are .not present in male faculty."' A 
multiple, regression analysis was- concluded to determinp tlid 
amount of predictive ihformation available from the dual-role 



I 

conflict subscale. The results of the full model analysis 

i 

are illustrated in. Table 6.12. the studerit "t's" for only 
the following two independent variables were found to be 
- significant: 1) "for professional women, children are an 

asset'," and 2) "professional women tend to think of employ- 
ment as a lifetime career »" 
' " " ; A restricted model analysis was, calculated to determine 

which variable possessed the most information useful for 
prediction. Table 6.13 displays the results of the restric-^ 
t;ed model. The standard error of estimate was .76, the 
s total multiple correlation was .58, the coefficient of 
deteVmi nation adjusted" for degrees of freedom wa^. .34, and . 
the overall, F- ratio was 80.53 which is significant at the^ 
•• .05 level . ' 
/ It was apparent that the two independent variables in 

the restricted modeV possessed most^of the infprmation use- 

» 

ful for predicting the, dependent variable. Consequently, it 
was concluded^ that those vocational education directors who 
most strongly agreed that, "marriage is an asset for pro- 
fessional women," ^al so most strongly agreed that, "for pro- ^ 
fessibnal women," children aire. an asset" and that, "profes- 
sional women tend to think of employment as a lifetime career." 
In summarizing the findings related to Question #5, 1t can be 

stated that: , • . 

1 Those female vocational faculty n\lmbers who most strongly 

agreed that^ "macriage is an asset for professional women," also most'*' 

erIc. . -"^^ ■ . 
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Table 6.12 



/ 



/ Full Model Regression Analysis Between the/ Dependent Variable "Ma 
Js an Asset for Professional Women" far the Vocational Educat 
/ Directors in Comprehensive High Spools and the Thirteen 

I Independent Variables* in the/ Dual -Role Conflict 

< ^ Subscale (N=3fl4) 



rriag' 
ion 



Variables 


/Partial 
/^egression 
Coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


Student 

• "t" 


9! For professional women, children ^ 




' .05 ' 


10.28* 


arje an asset. ' . 








11; It is possible to be successful 


.14 . 


.07' 


2.08* 


i at both marriage and a career. 









Intercept 



.88 

*^ 



.'59 



Standard Error of Estimate = .77 
Multiple Correlation (R) = .60 
Coefficient of Determina-tion Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (R^]r 
Overall F-ratio iSISl- = 1^2.79* 



= .33 



*Sigiiificant at the .05 level 

strongly agreed that, "for professional women, children are an asset," 
and that, "it is possible to be successful at both marriage and a 
career." V ' 

2. Those vocational education directors who most strongly agreed 
that, "marriage is an asset for professional women," also most strongly 
agreed tjhat, "for professional' wom*en, children are. an asset" and that, 
"professional women tend to think of employment as a lifetime career." 
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Table 6.13 

Restricted Model Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable 
"flarriage is an Asset for Professional Women" for the Vocational ' 
Educa^tion Directors in Comprehensive High Schools and the 
Two Independent' Variables from' the Dual -Role 
Conflict Subscale (N=314) 



/ 




Partial ^ \/ 


/ Variables 

/ ' \ 

—rzz — ' ! ^ 1' 


Regression Standard Student 
Coefficient Error "t" ' 



(9. For professional women, ^children .52 i .05 11. OO* 

. are an asset. 

13. Professional women^tfend to think .17 / .06 2.75* 

of employment as a lifetime 
ca reer . / / 

Intercept j 1.02 | .^6 

'Stancjiard Error of Esti'mate = .76 
Multiple Correlation (R) = .58 
Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freejiom (R^) = .34 
Overal^F-ratio |^|ff = 80.63* 

^Significant at the .05 leveV ' ^ i 

Question #6 . What is the relationship between the item "women 
successfully compete with men at this institution," and the remaining 
i terns in the advancement possibilities subscale for both the female 
vocational -faculty members and the vocational education directors in 
comprehensive high schools? • . ' 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted to determine the amount 
of predictive information available from the advancement possibilities 
subscale (four independent variables) and the selected item, "women 
successfully compete with men at this institution," for the female voca- 
tiooal faculty members and vocational education directors. 

FRir 
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The analyses of relationships between the selected item and its 

Respective subscale is presented in section X. 

X. Relationships Between the Itemv'Women Successfully Compete with 
Men at this Institution^,"^ aTnd the Remaining Items in the^ftdvalice - 
ment Possibilities Subscale for both the Female Vocational^ Faculty 
Members and the Vocational Education Directors in Compr^fiensive 
High Schools 

In the following paragraphs, the relationshi^s^between the 
I selected item a«d the remaining items in the ad\jancement possi- 

bilities subscale for both the female vocational faculty members 
and the vocational education^directors are discussed. 

^ A. Relationship Between the Selected Item and the Advancement 

^ Possibilities Subscale for the Female Vocational faculty 

Members ^ 

* 

All of the four independent variables in the advance-, 
ment possibilities subscale were related significantly to 
the dependent variable "women successfully compete with mjnf* 
at this institution/" The four independent variables vyere: 
1) "the possibilities for a woman, to be promoted to the next, 
academic rank, when eligible, are only fair," 2) "the higher 
the educational attainment of women the greater the chances 
■*V of their advancement^/*' 3) "in this institution women are not 

r 

as likely to achieve Rositions of leadership as men," and 4^ 
"in general professional women are on par with professional 
•men at this institution." ,.A multiple regression analysis*" 
was conducted- to "determine the amount of predictive informa- 
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tion available from the advancement possibilities subscale. 
The result^s of the full model analysis are illustrated in 
Table 6.14. The student "t's" for only the following three 
independent variabiles were found to be significant: 1) "the 



Table 6.14 



Full Model Regressiqn Analysis Between the Dependent VarlaWe 
"Women Successfully Coinpete with Men at this Institution" 
,for the Female Vocational Faculty in Comprehensive High 
Schools and the Four .Independent Variables in the 

, Advancement Possibilities Subscale (N=501) 



4 




' 






* — 

' ' ' Partial 




Variables 


* Regression Standard student 






Coefficient > Error "t" 



;6. The higher the. educational- .10 ;04 2.59* 

attainment of women the greater ^ , 
the chances of their advancement. 

ip. In this institution wo/hen are not -.28 .04 7.75* 

as likely to achieve positions of 
^leadership as men. ^ 

?0. In general professional women are .46 .04 12.47* 

, on par with prorTessional men at ^ 
this 'institution. " ^ ^ > 

~ 5 ^ \ ' 

Intercept , 2.4V ^ .30 
^ «i 

Standard Error of Estimate = .82 ' 

Multiple Correlation (R),= .65 • ' '\ ^ 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (R^)^ - .41 

jverall F-ratio |^|f[ = 89.41* ' ^ . 

*S1gnificant at the .05 level * ' 

higher the educational attainment of women the greater the 

' , chances of their adNrancement," 2) "in this inst'itution women 

• / <^ 
are not as likely to'achieve-positions of leadership as ^en," 

.and' 3) "in general professional women are on j)ar with pro- 

fessjqnal men 'at this institution." 
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A restricted model analysis was calculated jto determine . 
which variables possessed the most informatJron/usefuT for 
prediction. Table 6.1 5 Wisplays the results'^of the restric- 
ted model. The stand^trd^4rror'of estimate was .82, thiS 
total m\ltiple c5frelation was .6,5, the coefficient of 
determina^on adjusted for degrees of freedom was .41, and 
the overall\F-ratio was 118.46 which is significant at the 
.05 level . - ' 

It was apparent that the three indeperldent variables in 
the restricted model po'ssessed most of the information for 
predicting, the dependent variable. Consequently, it was 
concluded thai those female vocational faculty members who 
mos^ strongly c(greed theft, "womep successfully compete with 
men at th.isminstitution,J' also most strongly agreed ttiat. 



"the higher the educational attainment of women th^ gre^ater 

(J . 

the chances of their advanc^ent," and that, "i4rgeneral 

professional^ women are on par with* professional men at this 

institution. y But they most strongly disagreed ^^ith th.e 

statement, "in t\}xs institution women are not as likely to 

achieve positions of leadership as men." 

Relationship Between the Selected Item and the^dvancement 
Possibilities Subscale for the Vocational Education Directors 

All of the four independegt variables in the advancement 

possibilities subscale were related significantly to the 

dependent variable "women successfylly compete with.men'^t 

this institution." The. four ^independent variables were: 1) 

"the possibilities for a woman to be pr6moted to the next 
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/ Table 6.15 

Restricted Model Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable . 
"Womert Successfully Compete with Men at this Institution" for 
the Feinale Vocational Faculty in .Comprehensive High Schools 
/ ahd the Three Independent Variables fpom the 
Advancement Possibilities Subscale'(N=501 ) \ 

I r' ^ , 

\ f I — 

Partial 

/ Variables Regression Standard- Student 

, ^ ' Coefficient Error • "t"^' ' 

.6. The higher the educational attain- .10 .04 ' 2.59* 

/ ment of women the greater the 
chances of their advancement. 

10. In this, institution- women are not -.29 .04 8.09* 

as likely to achieve positions of 
leadership as mep. 

'^r — . ♦ ^ 

20.' In general professional women ar^ .46 ^||. .04 12.76* 
on par with professional men at _ ^ 
this institution. . 

Intercept • ,2.20 .26 

Standard ferror of Estimate = .82 

^ r 

Multiple Correlation (R) ^ .65 / 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (F) = .41 
Overall F-ratio |^§f} = 118,46* 

^*Sigjnificant at tl^e .05 level 

, academic rank, w^j|||^igible, are only fair," 2) "the higher 
the educational attainment of women the greater the chances 
of their advancement," 3) "in this institution women are not 
as likely to achieve positions of leadership as men^" and 4) 
"in general professional women are on par with professional 
men at this institution," A multiple regression analysis 

f 

was conducted to determine the amount of predictive 
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information available from the advancement possibilities sub- 
scale. The /^esults of the full model analysis are illus- 
trated in Table 6.16. The student *'t's" for only the follow- 
ing three independent variables were found to be significant: 
I) "the higher, the educational attainment of women the 
greater the chaiiqes-of their' advanceritfent," 2) '"in this 
institution woIT^en are not as likely to achieve positions of 
leadership as "men," and 3) "in gfeneral professional women are 
orr.par wi'th professional men at this institution." 

A' restricted model analysis was calculated to determine 
which va»:id6les possessed the most information useful for 
liredictitffi. Table 6.17 .displays the results of the restric- 
ted mbdel . The standard error of estimate was .71, the 
tot^l multiple correlation' was .57, the coeff icient of 
determination for degrees .of freedom was .32, and the over- 
all F-ratio was 73.16 which is significant at the \05 level. 

The two , independent^ variables in the restricted model 
possessed most of the infonnation useful for predicting the 
dependent variable. Consequently, it was concluded that 
those vocational education directors who fnost strongly : 
agreed that, "women successfully compete with m^n at this 

^ 3 

•^institution," also most strongly agreed that, "in genef4l 
professional '^omert are on^ par w>th professional men at this 
insti.tJution. " But they most strongly disagreed with the 
statement that, "In this institution women are not as likely 
toachieve positions of leadership as men." 
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Table 6'. 16 . ' 

Full Model Regression Analysis Bjetween the Dependent Variable 
"Vomen Success'fullj: Compete with- Men at this Institution" 
far the Vocational Education ^Directors in Comprehensive 
High Schools and the Four Independent Varfables in 
the Advancement Pa'ssibil i ties Subscale (N=3t4)- ^' 





Variables' ' 


Partial 
Regression 
Coefficient 


• Standard 
Error 


Student 
"t" 


J* 

6. 


The higher the educational attain- 
ment of women the greater the^- 
chances of their advancement/ 


■ .09'. , 


.05 ■ 


1.98* 


10. 


In this institution wartien are not 
as likely to achieMe'^posifons of 
leadership as men. - - , 


. -.20 


..03 


5.96* , 


20. 


In general' professional .wohien are 
on par wi*t^ profess;!onal • men at 
this institution. 


39 


•; .05 ': 

> 


, -7.27* 




Intercept . * \ * "'^ 1 ' 


' .2.61 


.33 





standard Error of Estimate -.71 * . ^ ' ^ " ^ - 

I«!6^^tip1e jCorrelatian (R) - ;58 ' . ^ 

Coe"fficierit of D'g't^nn nation 'Adjusted for Degree^, of Fj^eedom (P) = .32 

,Overal.l\F-ratio*.|^|j- - .38.33* ' ' ; ' " ' • 



*Signiffcant at th6 .05 level 
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Table 6.17. 



Restricted Model .Regression Analysis Between the Qependent, Variable, 
*^Women Successfully Com'^ete with Men at this. Institution" for 
the Vocational Education Directors. in Comprehensive High'-^ 
Schools and the Jy/o.' Independent Variables from the - \ 

^. Advancement Possibilities Subscale (N=314) . 



. ' Variables, 



' Partial ' 
'Regression 
'Coefficient 



Standard * 1 Student, 
•trror ''"t'*' 



]0. Fq this institution women are 
not as- likely to achieve posi- 
tions of l^ci^ershtp a'a men. 

20. In general professional women 
- aire on par' with profess:iona1 
• men at this imstitutioi^* 



-.2.1 



.41 



.03 



6.20* 



,05 - 7 . 74* 



Intercept* 














^ / 



standard Error of Estimate"- .7.1 



Multiple Correlation (R) = .5/ / ^ . * /' ^ * / ^ - 
Coefficient of Determination Aiijusted for^Degrees of Freedom (R^) = .32 
Overall >-ratio |^ =73.16 ' ^ ^ \ 



*Significant at the .05' level 



In s.ummarizing the findings related to Question #6, it can be' 
Stated that: ' r ^ ' 

1. Tho^se female vocational faculty members who most strongly 
agreed^that, "women successfully compete with men at this institution," 
also most strongly agreed that^ "the higher the educational attainment 
of women the greater the chances of their advancement," and that, '.'in 

X . . . W 

general professional women are on par with profejsional men at this 
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institution." But they most strongly disagreed with the statement that,' 
"in this institution women are not as likely to achieve positions of 
' leader ship-a's men." ' ' - 

2. Tho?e vocational education directors who most strongly agreed 
that, "women successfully compete with men at this institution," also 
most strongly agreed that, "in general professional women are'on par 
with professional men at this institution." But they most strongly 
disagreed witj! the statement that, "in this institution women are not 
as likely to achieve positions of leadership as men." 

Question #7 . What is the relationship between the item "women have 
as much need to achieve al men," and the remaining items in the profes- 
sional aspirations subscale for both the female vocational faculty mem- 
bers and the vocational education directors in comprehensive high 
schools? 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted to determine the 
amount of predictive information available from the professional 
aspirations subscale (five independent variables) and the selected item 
"women have as much need to achieve as men," for the female vocational 
faculty members and the vocational education directors. 

The analyses of relationships between the selected item and its^ 

respective subscale is presented in section/XI. 

XI. Relationships Between the Item "Womer^ have as Much Need to 
Achieve as Men," and the Remaining Items in the Professional 
Aspirations Subscale for both the Female Vocational Faculty 
Members and the Vocational Education Directors in Comprehensive 
High Schools 

In' the following paragraphs, the relationships between the 
selected Item and the remaining items in the professional 
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aspirations subscale for both the female, vocational faculty 

members and the vocational education directors are discussed. 

Relationship Between the Selected Item and the Professional 
' Aspirations Subscale for the Female Vocational Faculty 
Members 

The five independent variables in the professional ^ 
aspirations subscale were related significantly to the* 
dependent variable "women have as much need to ac^iev^ as. 
men." The five independent variables were: 1) "professional 
women can realistically .expect to have a lifelong career";* 
2^)' "a woman's professional career should be. subservient to 
her husband*s"; 3) "most wmen would like to be promoted to 
m administrative position"; 4) "most women would rather be 
promoted by merit rather than by seniority"; and 5) "most 
women, in your school, would like to end their educational 
ca.reers as high school teachers." A multiple regression 
a>ialysis was conducted, to determine the amount of predictive 
j'nformation available from the professional aspirations sub- 
scale. The results of the full model analysis are illus- 
tratecf in Table 6.18. The ^student "t's" for all tHe'inde- 
pendent ^variables were found to be significant. Therefore, 
no further analysis of the data was necessary and it was con- 
cluded that those female vocational faculty members who most 
strongly agreed that, "women have as much need to achieve, as. 
men," also most strongly agreed that, "professi^onal women 
can realistically expect to have a lifelong career," that, 
"most women would like to be promoted to an' administrative 
position," and that, "most women would rather be promoted by 

i 
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Table 6.18 



Full. Model Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable 
"Women hav? as .Much Need tO Achieve as Men" for the Female ) 
Vocational Faculty' in Comprehensive High Schools and > ' ( 
the Five Independent Variables in the Professional 
'.Aspirations Subscale (N=501j 



Variables 



Partial 

Regression Standard Student 
Coefficient . Error "t" 



12. 



Professional women ^can realisti- 
cally expect to have a 1-ifelong 
career. 

A woman's professional career 
s-hould be subservient to her 
husband 's^ 



'14, Most women woit^' like to be pro- 
moted to an a-dm'in-i strati ve 
position. ^ 

18i, Most women would rather be pro- 
moted by merit. rather than by , 
seniority. 

' 24. Most women, in your school, would 
like to end their educational 
careers as high school teachers. 



.11 



-.10 



.09 



,16 



.06 



.03 



.02 



.03 



.04 



.03 



3.28* 



4.21* 



2.69* 



4.50* 



2.39* 



Intercept 



3.57 



.24 



Standard Error of Estimate = ,64 
Multiple Correlatioa, (R) = .36 
, Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (R^) 
Overall F-ratio |^ = 14.59* 



,12 



*Significant at the .05 level 
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merit rather then, senioriCy. " Bui they most strongly 

disagreed with the statements that, "a woolan's professional 

career should -be ^subservient* to her husband's," and that, 

"m'ost women, in 'your school, would like to end their educa- 

, V * ' 

tipnal^ carers as'hi^h school teachersi.'". 

**"»#' * • 

Relationship Between the Selected Item and the Professional ^ 
Aspirations SUbscale for the Vocational Education Directors . 

.Three out of the five independent variables from the 
professional aspirations subscale were related significantly 
to the dependent variable "wortien* have as^ much ne6d to 
achjeve as men." The three independent variables were: .1) 
"professional women can real'istfcally expect to have a life- 
long career," 2) "a -woman's professional career should be 
subservient to her husband's," and 3) "most womfen would like 
to be promoted to an ^idministrrative. position." A multiple 
regression analysis was conducted to determine the amount of 
predictive information available from the'advancement possi- 
bilities subscale. The results of the full model analysis 
Are.illus,trated in Table a.l9.'^J^e student "t's" for only 
the.foll^iwlng three "indepehdent variables v/^re fourtd to be 
significant: 1) '^professional women can realistically 
expect to ha-ve a lifelong career," 2) "a woman's professional 
career -should be subservient to her husband's," and 3) "most 
women would like to be promoted to an adiuinistrative posi- 
tion." » • 

A restricted model analysis was calculated to determine 
which variables possessed the most .information useful for 
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• ^ Table 6.19 



Full Model Regression Analysis Between the Dependent Variable ''Women 
have as Mucl] Need to Achieve as Men" for the Vocational Education 
, Directors in Comprehensive High Schools and the Five Independent 
Variables in the Professional Aspirations Subscale (^N=314) 



Partial 

VariaWes ' Regression Standard Student 

Coefficient Error "t" 

4. Professional women can ' ;15 .06 2.68* 

. real istical ly -expect to have 
,a liffelong career. 

12. A wonpan^s professional c'areer - -.22 .Cm ' 5.59*^ 

should be subservient to ' ■ I 



her husband ^'s 



/ 



14. Mo$t women would like to be .10 . .05 2.'T0* 

promo t-ed to^"an administrative,. 



position . 



4 \ 



Intercept ^ 3.61 -.37 \ 

Standard ET*ror of Estimate = .75' 
Multiple Correlation (R) ="^.39 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degree^ of Freedom (R^) = .14 
Overal'l F- ratio = 11.12* ' . , , 

— • > " ' ■ 

*Significant at the %05 level 

' prediction. Table 6.20 displays the results of»^ the restric- 
< *^ 

ted model. The standard error of estimate was .76, the 
total multiple correlation was .38^ the coefficient of 
determXpation adjijsted .for. degrees of freedom was .13, and. ' 
- the overall F-jratid was 17.21 which is significant at the 
.05 level . , . . 
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Table 6.20 

Restricted Model Regression Analy5is Between the Dependent Variable 
.""Women have as Much Need to Achieve as Men" for the Vocational 
Education Directors jn Comprehensive High Schools and the 
Three Independent Variables from the Professional >< 
Aspirations Subscale (N=314) 



■ . . - Partial 
Variables Regression Standard Student 

Coefficient Error "t" 

4, Professional women can . .15 .55 2;69* 

realistically expect. to have a 
lifelong career^. 

'^IZ. A woman professional career -.22. .38 5.87* 

should^ be subservient to her 
husband ''s. " ' ' ^ 

14. Most women would like to be \ll „ .49 2.28* 

promoted, to an administrative 
position. , ■ 



Intercept^ " 3.9^ .30 

standard Error of Estimate .76 

Multiple Correlation (R)-= .38 ' ; - 

Coefficient of Determination Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom (R^) = .13 
Overall F-ratio 1^ = 17.21* 

•^♦Significant at the .05 level 




It was apparent that the three independent variables in 

^ " ^ the restricted. model -possessed most of the information use- 

> 

ful for predicting the dependent variable. Consequently, it 
was concluded that those vocational education directors who 
; most strongly agreed that, '"women have. as much need to 
achieve as men," also most strongly that, "professional . 
; .-^ ♦ women can, real i^ticall/ expect to'have/a lifelong career," 
a'nd that^ "most wom^n /tv^iitd like to 1).e 'promoted to an 
' administrative portion/' ^ But th^ey most strongly disagreed 
with the statement,' "a woman's professional career should be 
» ' subservient to her husband's,." ^ ' ^ ^ 
In summarizing the findings related to Questioni^'#7> itlcan be 
stated: . ^ ^ ^ 

1. Those female vocational faculty members who m6st stfmigly t 
agreed that, "women have as rrhjch need" to achieve as men," also most 
Strongly agreed that, "professional women can Veamtically expect to 
have a lifelong career," that, "most women y/duld like to be promoted to 
an administy'ative position," and tha't, "mbst women would rather be 
promoted by merit rather thar) b|j[^seniority. " But they most strongly 
disagreed with the statements jthat, "a woman's professional career 
should te subservient to her hu^and^'s," and that, "most women, in your 
school, would like^to end their educational careers as high school 
teachers." / " * * , 

2. Tfrose vocational education directors who most strongly agreed 
that, "women have as much need to achieve as men," also most strongly 

agreed that, "professional women can realistically expect to have a 

\ 
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lifelong career," and that, "most women would like to be promoted 'to an 
administrative position." But they most strongly disagreed with the 
statfemerit, "a woman's professional career should be subservient to her 
•1 husband's." 
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' f . . Chapter 7 / . " 

A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FEMALE VOCJ^IONAL FACULTY MEMBERS' AND THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIRECTORS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE DUAL-ROLE 
CONFLICT,- ADVANCEMENT POSSIBILITIES, AND PROFESSIONAL ' 

ASPIRATIONS OF THE FEMALE VOCATIONAL FACULTY IN 
• COMPREHENSIVE HI5H. SCHOOLS 

This chapter deals with, the analysis of the perceptions of the 
dtjra>-role cohflict, advancement possibilities, and professional asplr^i- 
, tions of the female vocational facij^ty mertibers as viewed by themselves, 
and by the vocational education directors i»n compreherrsnve 'high schools. 
Specifically, this chapter answers Part III of 'the study which consisted 
Of the following thtJee null aypoWieses: • , ' - 

Null Hypothe'^is #1 . . No significant differences e:xist between' the 

female \(ocationa1 faculty members and the vocational education directors . 

in comprehensive high schools in their perception af the dual -role of V 

- ^ 

the female, vocational faculty members as measured by the dual -role con- 

. * *■ 
^flict subscaTe. 

Null Hypothesis ^2 . No significant diffei^ences exist between the 
female vocational faculty members and the vocational, education directors 
in. comprehensive high s^ols.in their perception of the advancement 
possibilities pf the female vocational facility membe»^s as measured by 
tfie advancement possibilities subscale. 

Null Hypothesis #3 . 4Jo significant differences exist between the 
femal? vocatiqnaUfacul ty members and the vocational education directors 
in com|Jrehensive high schools in^ their perception pf the professional, 
aspirations of Ihe femalfe vocatTOftal^,facul ty members as meas.ured,by the 
pr^ofessxon^l aspirations sgbscale. . * ' 
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The Behrens-Fisher t' Test was utilized to determine if there were* 

) 

significaht differences between, tfje female voccitional faculty members 
^nd vocational education directors in ?Rlir perception of the dual-role^ 
conflict, advancement' possibil ities, and professional aspirations of-^tjie 
^'female vocational faculty members in comprehensive high schools. Each 
item in the three subscales had a score which ranged a maximum 
scare of five t^o a minimum score of one (5 = strongly agreed, 4 = agreed, 
3 = undecided, 2 = disagreed, and 1 = stirongly disagreed). 

Tabl^ 7.1 displays the average score jind its respective standard 
deviation for all the items in each of the three subscales (25 items) 
for both the female vocational faculty members and vocational education 
directors. All items in Table 7,1 have been identified in reference to 
their specific subscale (a = dual-role conflict, b = advancement possi- 
bilities, and c = professj^hal aspirations). 

Null Hypothesis #1 . * 

In order to respond to null hypothesis #1 i a Behrens-Fisher^ t* Test 

was conducted to determine if there was a significcin^ difference between 

the female vocational faculty members and vocational education directors 

in their perceptioji of the dual -role conflict e)^erienced by the female 

vocational faculty in comprehensive high schools. The results of this 

if 

V test analysis. are pre^^nted in TablV 7,2 and discussed in the follow-* 
ing paragraphs, • ^ 

The results^^at the t' test revealed that the average score for the 
female vocational faculty members in the dual-role conflict subscale 
w^s 3,55 with a standard deviation of ,91, The average score for the 
vocational education directors in the dual -role conflict subscale was 
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■ ' Table 7.1 

Mean Scores and Standard Deviations for each Item in the Dual -Role 
Conflict, Advancement Possibilities, and' Professional Aspirations.. 
Subscales for the Female Vocational Faculty and the Vocational * 
Education Directors in Comprehensive High Schools 



Items 



Females Directors 
Mean S.D. Mean ' S.D. 



la. 


,It is fine for- a woman to work if 
her children are adequately cared 
for. 


4.26 


.88 


4 


.25 


78 


2b. 'The possibilities "for a woman to 
be promoted to* the next academic 
' rank, when eligible, are only 
fair, \ 


4.04 , 


97 


3 


61 


1 ?n 

1 • 

1 


.3a. 


Women can live in productive har- 
mony with men filling complemen- 
tary and supplementary roles. 


4.21 


.83 


4 


.15 


.85 


4c. 


Professional women can realisti- 
cally expect to have a lifelong ' 
career. 


4.12 


.84 


4 


.16 


\78 


5a.. 


A mother's working can be easily 
accepted by^ a child. 


3.39 


1.05 


1 


15 


1.07 


6b. 


The higher the educational attain- 
ment of women the greater%the 
chances of their advancement. 


3.93 " 


.93 


3 


93 


.87 


7a. 


Marriage is an asset for profes- 
sional women. 


'3.28 

to 


.97 


3 


29 


.93 


8c. 

*> 


Women have as much need to 
achieve as men. 


4.46 


.68 


4 


29. 


.81 


9a.' 


For professional women ^ children 
are an asset. 


3.01 




3.00 


.94 


10b. 


In this institution- women are 
not as Ijkely to acfrieve posi- ' - 
tions of leadership as men.' 


' 3.62 


1 '.'1-2 

' i ^ 


?r21 

A- 
.-*/■> 


1.25 


11a. 


It is possible to be ^successfu^ 
at botji marriage and a career. 


4.32' 


.% 


4. 


22 


.74 


12c. 


A woman's profesyonal career 
should be subservTePft to her 
husband's. 


^.61 . 


1.17- 

t • 


2. 


66 


1.12 


13a. 


Professional women tend to think 
of employment as a lifetime 


3.63 


.•91 


3. 


55 


.88 



career. 
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Table 7.1 (Cdntinued) 





■ 


•> 

Items 


Females 
Mean S.D. 


Oi>ectors 
Mean^ S.D. 


14c. 


Most women would like to be pro- 
moted to cm administrative posi- 
tion. 


2.63 


.83 


2.65 


. .87 


15a. 


A woman's' first responsibility 
is to be a feminine companion * 
of men and a mother. \ 


2 81 


1 .24 


2.98 


1.16 


16b. 


Women- successfully compete with 
merv at this institution.^* 


3 18 


1 .08 


3.67 


.86 


17a. 


Women^ who want full equality should 
be pr^arad to accept equal 
responsibil ity. 


4.60 


.54 


4.57 


' .53 


18c. 


Most women would rather be pro- ^ 
moted by mertt rather than by 
seniority. 


3.94 \ 


, .83 


3.64 


.85 


19a. 


Intellectual: achievement of women 
is viewed as competitively 
aggressive behavior. 


3.02 


1 .06 


2.76 


1 .02 


20b. 


In general professional women ffre, 
on par with^^professional men at 
this institution. 


J . to 


1 08 


3 87 


80 


21a. 


Women in supervisory .positions have 
difficulty dealing with males in ^ 
subordinate.-positions. 


9 R9 
c . o c 


qa 


2 68 


98 


22a. 


A co-educatibnal faculty provides 
a neaj tny atmospnere. 


4.49 


.54 


4.49 


.54 


23a. 


Career women play down feminine 
appearance in order to be taken 
seriously. 


2.01 


.92 


2.25 

4 


.87 


24c, 


Most women, in your school, would 
like to end .their educational 
careers as hi^h school teachers. 


2.94 


1.1^ 


2-97 


1.06 


'25a. 


Women- have unique qualities to 


3.84 


1.01 


3^73 


.99 



bring to the classroom that are 
fiot present in male faculty. 

^Dual-Role Conflict * ^Professional Aspirations 

^Advancement Possibilities 
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Table 7.2 



Mean Scores, Standard Deviations and -Behrens-Fisher.t' Test Values for 
the Perception of the Dual-Role Confl ict Experiencred" by the Fema.le' 
Vocational Faculty in Comprehensive High Schools as Viewed by 
Themselves and. by the Vocational Ed'ucati.on Directors 



Group N Mean S.D. t' -value- 

Female Vocationa\ Facul ty Members 501 3.55 .91 

^ 1.80"^ 
Vocational Education Directors 314 3.50 .88 

I ■ * r ' 1 

*^ "^Not significant at the .05 level' ; .' " ' 

3.50 with a^standard deviation of .88. The o&tained t' value for the 
14 items designed to measure the dual -role confTict experienced by the ,^ 
female vocational faculty members in comprehensive high^^hpols wasv 
1.'80, whith is not significant at the .05 level. Therefore, these 
results indicate a failure to reject the [Jroposed null hypothesis . 
Consequently, it was concluded that there is no significant difference 
between the female vdcational faculty members and the vocational educa- 
tion directors in their perception of the dual-role confl ict experi- 
enced by the female vocational faculty members in comprehensive high 

schools as measured by the dua]-role. conf]^iQt subscale. 

i 

Null Hypothesis #2 ^ ^ . 

In order to respond to null hypothesis #2, a' Behrens-Fisher V 
Test was perf^ormed to determine if there Was a significant difference 
between the female vocational faculty members and vocational education 
directors in their perception of the advancement possibilities available 
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to the female vocattonal faculty members in comprehensive high* schools*. 
The results of the t* test analysis are pre'sented \n Table 7.3 and 
discussed in the following paragraph?* 

Te^ble 7.3 ^ - \ / 

Mean Scores, Standard Deviations and Behrens-F>sher t' Test Values for 
the Pe*^ceptTon .of the Advancefnent Possibilities Available to the 
Female Vocational Faculty in Comprehensive High Schools as 
Viewed by Themselves and by the Vocational 
Education Directors 



Group- N V Mean. S.D. t' value 



Female ^Vocational Facul ty Mefnbers . 501 3.66 /Co4 
Vocational Education Directors '314 3.65 1.00 



.18"^,. 



■■''^Not. significant at,th§'..06 level 
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The results of the t' test revealed that, the average score for the 
female vocat^lona) faculty members io the advancement possibilities sub- 
scale, was 3.66 with a standard^deviation of 1.04. ' The average j^cor^ ' , 
for the vocational education, directors in the advancement possibilities 
subscale v/as 3,65^wi'th ^ star\dard deviation of.V.OO. The obtained t\ 
value for .the five items designed to. measure the advancement possibili- 
ties available to the female vocational faculty members in comprehen- 
sive high school s^^* .18, which is not significant at the .05 level. 
TherefQre, these results indicate a failure to reject the proposed null 

hyja^thesis. Consequently, it was concluded that ther.e is no^signifi- 

' \ \ . - 

cani difference between the female vocational faculty members and the 

k 

vocational educ^ation dlrectors^ 1n their perception of the advancement 

i ' ' ' . ^ 

' i . . ' _ ■ . , 

9^- . 170 
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possibilities available to the female vocational faculty members in 
comprehensive high schools as measured by the advancement possibilities 
subscalfi. 



Null Hypothesis #3 ■ 

In order to respond to null hypothesis #3, a Be^jrens-Fisher 
test was performed to determine if there was a significant difference 
between the female vocational fagulty members and vocational education 
directors 1n- their perception of the professional aspirations of the 
female vocational faculty members in comprehensive high schools. The 
results of. this t' test analysis are presented in Table 7.4 and dis- 
cussjBd'in the following paragraphs. 

Table 7.4 

Mean Scores, Standard Deviations and Behrens-Fisher t' Tqjpt Values for 
the Perception of the Professional Aspirations of the Female 
Vocational Faculty in Comprehensive High Schools as Viewed 
by Themse,lvesiand by the Vocational ^Education Directors 



Group 



Fema1>e Vocational : Faculty Members 
Vocational Education Directors 



^Significant a't the .05 level. 



N . 


J^ean 


S.D. 


t' value 


• 

501 


3.46 


.91 










2.79* 


314 


a. 38 


.9? 





The results of the t' test revealed that the average score for the 
female vocational faculty members in the professional aspirations sub- 
^scale was 3.46 with'a standard deviation of .91. The average score for 
the'vocational education directors in the* professional aspirations sub- 
scale was 3.38 with a standard deviation of .92. .The obtained t' value 
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for the six items designed to measure the professional aspirations of 
the female vocational faculty members in comprehensive high school? was 
2.79, which is significant at, the .05 level. Based on these results, 
the proposed null hypothesis was rejected. Cbnsequently, it was con- 
cluded that there is a significant 'difference between the female voca- 

tional faculty members and the vocational educat.i.on directors in their 

"I ' 

perception of the^rofessional aspirations o^ the female vocational 
faculty members in comprehensive high schools as measured by the .pro- 
fessional aspirations subscale. ^ 

A Behrens-Fisher t' Test was .conducted to each of the six items in 
the professional aspirations subscale. The individual item t* test 
analysis, was used to identify those items in the professional aspira- 
tions subscale that the female vocational faculty members and vocational 
education directors perceived significantly different. ^The results of 
the" tests are presented in"Table7.5 and (discussed in the following 
paragraphs. . , . 

Thd results of the .-^'ix t' test analyses revealed that; in only two 
out of the six items did the av.erage female vocational faculty members 
and the avera^ge vocational education directors dis|ig^ee. significantly, 
the two itenrs were: 1) "women have as much need to cichleve as men," and 
2) "most women would rather be promoted by merit rather than by senior- 
ity." . ' ^ — 

The resul ts .of the t* test for the- item "women have as much need 
to achieve as men" revealed that the average score for the female voca- 
tional faculty members was 4*46 with a standard deviation of .68 and* 
the average score for tne vocational education directors was 4.29 with 
a standard deviation of 78T. The obtatned t' value for this Item was 
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Table 7.5 



Mean Scores, Standard Deviations, and Behrens-Fisher T' Test Values for 
each of the Six Items in the Professional Aspirations Subscale for 
the Female Vocational Faculty and Vocational Education Directors 

* ,in Comprehensive High Schools * ' . ' fc. , 



F'emales , Directors t' i' 

Items * Mean S.D.: . Me^n , ,S.D. value 
■ ! ^ 

8. Women have as much need 4.46 .68 4.29 .81 -3^20* 

to achieve as. men. . • . ^ . 

18.' Most women would- rather be 3.94 .83 3.64 .85 ^ -5.23* 

promoted by meruit rather ' ' " * 

than by seniority. : * 

*Significant at the .05 level 



-3.20 which is significant ^t the .05 lev^l. The* results of the t' te^t 
for the item "most women would rather be promoted by -merit rather 'than 
by seniority" revealed that the average score for the female vocational 
faculty members was 3.94 with a standcf'rd deviation of .83 and the ] 
average score for the vocational edycatibn directors, was 3.64 viith a 
standard d^^tion of^ .85. The obta.ined' t* .val^ue for thi^s item was 
-5.23 which is significjint at the .05 level. . ^ ^ • 

Consequently, it was concl.udeid that tH^ere are, signi-fica/it differ- 
ences between the female vocational faculty members and the vocational 
education directors in their perception of the items: 1) "women have 
as much need to achieve as men," and 2) "most women would rather be 
promoted by, merit rather than by seniority." Rfirthermore^ the female 
vocational faculty members perceived their need for achievement signifi- 
cantly higher than it was perceived by the vocational education 



directors. Finally, the female vocational faculty members perceived , 
women desiring promotions by merit rather than by seniority significantly 
higher than was perceived by the vocational educjitiqin directors. 
In summarization, it was found that: 

1. There is no significant difference between the female voca- 
tional faculty members and the vocational education directors in their 
perception of the dual -role conflict experienced by the female voca- 
tional faculty members in comprehensive high schools. 

2. There is no significant difference between the female voca- 
tional faculty members and the vocational education directors in their 
perception of the advancement possibilities available to, the female 
vocational faculty members in comprehensive high schools. 

3. There are significant differences between the female vocational 
faculty members and the vocational education directors in their percep- 
tion of the professional aspirations of the female ^vocational faculty 
members in comprehensive high school s. ^^-S-p^fical ly,' the female voca- 
tional faculty perceive a need for achievement and a desire for pro- 
motions based on merit rather than on seniority significantly .higher 
than these items are perceived by the vbcational education directors. 
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Chapter "8 

SUMM^Y, DISCUSSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

» _ 

This chapter provides a^suiranary of the study, a discussion based 
upon the findings, and recommendations derived from the findings ar)d 
discussion. . ^ * , ^ . • ' . 

Summary _ ■ ^ ' , . ' 

In summarizing the study, it was divldedintb. the following four 
areas: 1) introduction, 2) statement of the problems, 3) procedures, 
and 4) findin? 




It cai^ be said that life in America is, has been, and will be 
'"^'"fei^y some kind of struggle. The seventeenth .century was the cen- 
tury in which the pioneers _^slruggled to survive; the eighteenth century 
was transformed into a struggle for independence; the nineteenth cen- 
tury was marked by the struggle to end slavery; and the twentieth cen- 
tury may well be remembered as Xhe century of struggle for women's 
equality.' 

* * 

^ Whether the twentieth "century becomes the century of women's 
equality or not, it seems that the future^le of women in American 
society will be a vital ingredient in determini^ng the country's . 
economic and international status. Recognizing how essential women are 
to the productivity of thisWation and that any discriminatory , 
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treatment against them can only be harmful, Congress on March 22, 1972 
passed the Equal Rights for Women to the United States Constitution and 
senj it to the states for ratification. / ' , ' 

While Congress may have the power to guarantee equal employment 
opportunities >for all men and women of this nation, it is upon these 
men and women that the power to alter attitudes lies. It will be up to 
researchers to show ^he status and roles played by both men and women 
in different working situations. Because of their influential position 
in developing careers, the schools are an excellent focus for such 
research! From these efforts school administrators will learn of mis- 
coa&^5tions that they may have regarding the roles of their employees. 

Statement of the Problem - , * ^ ■ 

The study was designed to: 1) Determine some biographicSil charac- 
teristics of the female vocational faculty members anSl the vo^cational 
education directors in comprehensive high schools. 2) Ascertain the 
perceptions of the female vocational faculty members and that of the 
vocational education directors regarding the dual-roJe conflict, advance- 
ment possibilities, and professional aspirations qf the female voca- 

tional faculty members in comprehensive high schools. 3) Compare the, 

j 

perceptions of the female vocational faculty members as seen by them- 
selves and by the vocational,, education directors in comprehensive high 

1 

schools. . ~ ' 

i 

Procedures 

The Sample used in the study consisted of vocational education 
directors and female vocational faculty members from 15,314 comprehen-. 
sive high schools located in the 50 states, the Canal Zone, Puer^Qj^cO; 
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and the Trust Territory. Three hundred and fourteen vocational educa- 
tion directors and. 512 female vocational faculty members were used in 
the study. A two-part instrument was used to achieve the objectives of 
the study. ^ The first part of the instrument was designed to measure 
status and the seCond part was designed, to measure d'ifferences in per- 
^ceptions between the female vocational faculty members and vocational 
education directors in their perception of the dua>l-role conflict, 
advancement possibilities, and professional aspirations of .the female 
vocational' faculty members in comprehensive high schools. 

Several statistical ^treatments were utilized t6 analyze the data 
^nd to answer the questions and hypotheses posed. In answering Part I, 
Question #1 of the study, the means, standard deviations, and ranges 
were utilized. In answering Part. II, Question #2. of the study, an item 
analysis of each subscale (ducij-role conflict, .advancement possibili- 
ties, and professional aspirations) was .conducted. In answering Part 
II, Questions #3, #4, #5, #6, and #7 of the study, multiple regression 
analysis techniques were^ eitiployed. In answering Part III of the study, 
the Behren,s-Fisher t' Test was utilized. 



Findings 



/ 



It was found that the average female vocational faculty member is 
^ \ " ' . . 

38 years old, married, with 2.2 children, .and earns an annual salary of 

$10,000. She has a bachelor's degree, holds permanent certification in 

her field of specialization, and nine out of ten times is teaching' home 

economics or bu»sines^ education* The average vocational education. 

director in comprehehsive high schools, on the other hand, is a iDa\^, 

43 years old, married, with 2,5 children, and earns *an annual salary of 
> ■ 
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$^14,200, He has a master's degree, has a permanent 'administrative . 
appointment in f)is presentMnstitution and has been working in voca- 
tional education for 8,5 years, ^ - ^ . 

An examination of the dual-r'ole conflict subs'cale, wh'ich was 
designed to measure differences in IJhe perception of the dual -role con- 
flict experienced by the female vocational faculty .members in cjDmprehen- 
sive high schools, revealed that: 1) a greater percentage, of vocational 
education directors than female vocational faculty members agreed that 
it is fine for a woman to work if her children aVe adequately cared 
for; 2) a greater percentage of directors than female faculty agreed 
that a woman's first responsibility is to be a feminine companion of 
men and a mother; 3) a greater percentage, of vocational education direc- 
tors than female vocational faculty members disagreed that intellectual 
achievement of women is viewed a,s competitively aggressive behavior; 4) 
a greater percentage of directors than female faculty disagreed that 
women in supervisory positions ||a^te' difficulty dealing w'ith males in 
subordinate positions; and 5)^more female faculty disagreed than agreed 
that for professional women, children are an asset. 

The results obtained from the advancement possibilities subscale, 
which was designed to measure differences in the perception of the 
advancement possibilities available to the female vocational faculty 

T 

member^ in comprehensive high schools, revealed that: 1) a greater 
percentage of vocational education^ directors than female Vocational 
facuTty mernbers disagreed that the possibilities for a woman to be pro- 
moted to the "next academic rank, when eligible, are only fair; 2) a 
greater percentage of direcjors tTian female f^aculty agreed that the 
higher the educational attainment of women the greater the chances of 
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* their advancement; ancl 3) a greater percentage of vocational^ucation 
^^,r directc^rs than female votationa.l faculty agreed that women successfully. 
^^Dmpet^ with men at their institution! ' • . . 



> # The professional' aspirations subscale, which was designed to 
^ measuire differen6es in the perception, b< the professional aspirations of 
x'^, th^ female vocational faculty members in comprehensive high schools, - 
• revealed 'that: 1) the great majority of^the female vocational faculty 
and vocational education directors believe that women have as much need, 
, ^to athleve as men and tha^ provisional womdn can expect to have a life- 
tii^ Career; 2) a greater pfertentage of female vocatibnpil faculty mem- 
" bers than, vocational education dir^tors believe that a woman's profes- 

■ : \ ■ V - 

. s-ional .carreer should be subservient to her husband's; 3) a greater. 
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y)ercentaige ^of the female vacational faculty than vocation^r 'education 

directors b^elie.ve that most women would ^fiot'like to be promoted to aii 

administra£l*te^|DOsition; and 4) the majority of the female vocational / 

fa^cuUy members" and vocational^ education directors brieve that most' 

women would rather be prortioted by merit rather than by seniority. 
1 *• \ ' - . . < 

The analyses of relatiorvships between the age of. the female voca- 

\\ < ^ \^ y ^ 

tiqpal facli^lty and each of the three sujjscales revealed that: 1) There ' 

I • . * * 
is a significarit relationship between the age of the female vocational 

faeulty members and their perceptioh of. their Klual-rol^ conflict. . 

* S^e9^*fical}y, thos-e females who are older most ofte?^agre6d that for 

^ ^bfes*sional wmen, children'are art asset, aod that career women play 

down feminine appearance in prder to be taken seriously. But they most 

•oft^n dftagreed that intellectual^achievement of women is viewed as • . 
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^ competi tively<^aggressive behavior. 2) Theire is no relationship between 

the age of the female vocational faculty members and their perception 

} ^ or their advancement possibil i t^^nd professional aspirations. 

A atudy of the relationships betv^e^ the^ years that the female 

' vocational faculty have worked at their p«^esent institution atid each of 

the three subscales revealed that the^e are no significant relationships 

' betW&en.tJhe numbei^ of years thgt the female vocational faculty members 

'have worked at their present institution and 'their perception of, their 

dual -role cpo^ljct, advancement possibilities, ^nd professional aspira-. 

' ^ tions. \ . . ^ ' 

Aa examination of the relationships between the salary earned by 

the female vocational faculty and each of^the. three subscales revealed 

^ that there are no significant relationships between the salary of the 

female vocational faculty members and their perception of their dual- 

^ * * !^ 

role cQnflict, advancement possibil ities, .^ir\d professTonal aspirations. 

Analyses of relationships between the yehr the female vocational 
faculty earned their highest degree and each Of the three" subscales 
revealed that: 1) TheVe is. a significant. relationship betwe^Jl the ^ear 
the female vocational faculty members earned tlieir highest degree and 
X th&ir perception of their duc(l-role conflict. Specifically, th6se , 
female vocationat^^facul ty members who jJiost recently earned their highr>-- 
est degree, most o^ten agreed that women can live la productive harmony 
with men filling complementary and supaJementary roles and. that intel- 
lectual achievement of' women is viewed as competitively aggressive 
bebdvior. But they most often disagreed that for professional women, 
children are an asset. '2) There are no significant relationships 
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between the year the female vocational facuUy^^embers earned their 
highest degree and their perpeption of their advancement possibilities 
and their professional aspirations. . *^ 

A study of the re1ationshi.prs between the age of the vocational 
education directors and each of the three subscales revealed that there 
are no significant relationships between the age of the vocational edu- 
cation directors and their perception of the dual -role conflict, 
Advancement po^ibilities, and professional aspirations of the female 
vocational faculty members in comprehensive high schools. 

Analyses of" relationships between the number of years that the 
.vocational^ducation directors have worked at their present institution 
and each of the three subscales revealed that there are no significant 
relationships between the number of years that the vocational education 
directors have worked at their present institution and their perception 
of the dual -rote conflict, advancement possibilities, and , professional 
aspirations of the female vocational faculty members. ^ , 

An examination of the relationships between the salary earned by 
the vocational education directors and each of the three subscales . 
revealed that: 1)' There is a significant relationship between the 
salary of the vocational educatioli directors and their perception of the 
dual-role conflict. Specifically, tho^e voccitional education directors 
who earn the highest salaries most often disagreed that it, is possible 
to be successful at both marriage and a qareer, that a -woman's first 
, responsibility is to be a feminine companion of men and a mother, and 
that intellectifal achievement of women is viewed as competitively 
aggressive benavior. 2) There are no significant relationships between 
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the salary of the vocational education ^11 rectors and their perception 
of the advancement possibilities and professional aspirations of the 
female'' vocational faculty members in comprehensive high schools. 

A study of the relationships between the year in which the voca- 




tional education directors received their highest degree and ea.ch of the 
three subscales peveaied that: 1) There is a significant relationship 
between the year the vocatToaal education directors earned their highest 
degree and their perception of the dual -role conflict experienced by 
the female vocational faculty in comprehensive high schools. Specifi- 
cally, those vocational Education directors who most recently earned 
their highest degree, most often agreed th^it for professional women, 
children are an asset, but they most often tiisagreexl that, it is pos- 

J 

sible to be successful at both marriage and a career. 2) There are ho 
significant relatibnships between the year In which the vocational 
education directors earned their highest degree and their perception of 
the female vocational faculty members' advancement possibilities and 
professional aspirations.. , ^. 

Analyses of relationships between the selected item, marriage is 
an asset for professional women, in the dual-role conflict subscale, 
and the remaining items in that subscale for both the female vocational 
faculty'^and vocational education directors revealed that: 1) Those 
female vocational faculty members who most strongly agreed that mar- 
riage is an asset for professional women, also most strongly agreed 
that for professional women; children are an asset, and that it is 
possible to be successfi/l at both marriage and a career. 2) Those 

i 

vocational education directors who' most strongly agreed that marria^ 
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1s an asset for professional women, also most strongly agreed that, for 
professional women, children are an asset, and that professional women 
tend to think of employment as a lifetime career. 

An examination of the relationships between the selected item 
"women successfully compete with men at this institution" in the 
advancement possibilities subscale and the VemainingNg^ms in that sub- 
scale for both the female vocational faculty and vocational education 
directors revealed that: 1) Those female vocational faculty members 
who most strongly agreed that women successfu^ya^compete with men at 
this institution, also most strongly agreed that the higher the 
educational attainment of women the greater the chances of their 
advancement, and that in general professional women are on par with 
professional men at this institution. But they most strongly disagreed 
that jn this irastitutipn women are not as likely to achieve positions 

) ^ vy ^ 

of leadership as men. 2) Those vocational education directors who 
most strongly agreed that women successfully compete with men at this 
institution, -also most strongly agreed^that in general profess idrtai^rT^ 
• women ar^ on- par with profelsiofial maf at 1;his institution. But they . 
most stron^^ disagreed that in this institution women are not as 
likely to achieve positions of leadership as men. 

A study of the relationships between the selected item "women have 
as much need to achieve as merP^Jn the professitinal aspirations sub- 
scale and the remaining items in that subscale for both the female 
vocational faculty and vocational^ educatiort directors revealed that: 
1.) Those female vocational faculty members who most stropgly agreed 
that womei) have as much need to achieve as men also most strongly 
agreed that professional women can realistically expect to have a 

o ^ . ■ 
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Ivfelong career, that most^women would. like to be promoted to an 

• • *■ 
administrative position, and that moit women would rather be promoted 

by merit rather than by semo^'ty ' But they most strongly disagreed 

that a^ woman 's professional career should be subservient to her hus- * 

band^s, and that most women, ^n your. school, would like to end their 

educa^l^al careers as high schoo,! teachers. 2) Those vocational edu- 

i 

cation directors who most strongly agreed that women have as much need 
to achieve as men, a-so most st'^ongly agreed, that professional women 
can realistically expect to have a lifelong career, and that most 
women would like to be promoted to'an admmistra-t^'^ve position. But 
they most strongly disagreed that a wo.man's professional career should 
be subservient to her husband's. 

A comparison between the female vocational faculty members' and 
th« vocational education directors' perception of the dual-role con- . 
flict, advancement poss-ibH ^ties, and professional aspirations of the 
female vocational faculty in comprehensive high schools revea]^ed that:' 
1) There ts no significant difference between the female vocational 
faculty members and the vocat.onal education directors In their percep- 
tion of the dual-"^ole conflict experienced by the female vocational 
faculty or their perception o| the advancement possibilities available 
to these females 2) There is a Significant difference between the 
female vocational faculty members and the vocat'^onal education direc- 
tors in their perception of the professional aspirations of the female 
vocational faculty in comprehensive high schools. The female vocational 
faculty members perceive a need, for achievement and a desire for 

.J 

*^ , . ' 

\ 

T ' ' ^ 

f I 
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pr;0Til5^ns based on merit rather than on seniority sigrfificantly higher 



gmticantiy 
art! on direct 



than these items are pe^rceived by the vocational educartion directors.?^ 
Djscussion 



The discussion of this study is in two parts/' The first part 



centers on the biograjDhical characteristics ofHhe femaili#«1[oc^vio/ia1 ' 
faculty members and vocational education drr^ctors^ in comprehensive^ 



high schools. The second part centers on i:he. dual -role conflict, 
advancement possibilities, and professional aspirations of the female 
vocational faculty members as perceived by themse1^$ aalJ^y^the- 
vocational education directors in comprehensive high schools. ' 

Biographical Characteristics 

The study has provided a^ profile of the typical female .vocational 

faculty member and vocational education director in comprehensive high 

schools. The findings of the study revealed that one out of three 
♦ # - 

female vocational faculty members were classified as nOnmarried and 

that almost half of the total female vocational facuUy members had no 

children, even though their averarge age is 38 years 'old. These find^ 

ings may be an indication that many female vocational faculty members 

who decide to engage in a lifelong career may have to do so at the 

ex|D$r>se of having a family. ' < * \ ' 

The findings also confirm the entrenchment of women in the fields 

of home economics and business education. These t\yo f ields ?iipt only 

have 88.2 percent of the total female vocational faculty members in 

% ^ • 

comprehensive high schools, but as reported by Evaas (l971)^these two 

a' ^ 

fields enroll 90 percent of the total female students I'n secondary 
vocational education. Female participation in technical education in. 



comprehensive high schools h^s been non-existent and their participa- 
tion in'trade and industrial education as well as in agricultural 
education* has only been minimal., 

The study also revealed th^t nine out ofs^J^-^vocational education 
directors- in cpmprehensive high schools were married. (Graphs showing 
th^ age'o'f the directors and the number of children that they have, 

revealed that these variables tended to form a normal curve shape. 

* * *■ i ' 

Wh'erv the'gr-^p'h of the vocational education directors' salaries were 

analyzed, it was found that their salaries tended to form a rectangular 

shape, whereas the salaries the female vocational faculty members 

tended to ^orm an asymptotic curve shape with tl^e greater number of 

females iw the lower. salary range. The type of working experience that 

the vocational education directors indicated they have (teaching, voca- 

\ , " 

* tional education, industrial , etc.) was very similar to, that indicated 

^'^ by the female vocclt'lonal faculty members with the exception of school 

administration, ^ive the directors had three times more experience 

" than 'the female vocational . faculty members.. 

Dual -Role Conflict ' . " 

. The study of the findings regardin'g the dual -role conflict experi- 
enced by the^fgEaLlB-jvDcational faculty members in comprehensive high 
schools indicated that there is no significant difference between the 
female vocational faculty and directors in their perception of the clual 
?ole confl ict^ experienced by the female vocational faculty in compre- 
hensive high schools. The female vocational faculty and the vocational 
education directors perceived the women's role, first as a mother then 
^ds a professional. On the other hand', the females and directo'rs agreed 
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that women have unique qual it^es' to bMng to the classroom and that a 
co-educational faculty provides a healthy atmosphere. Older female, 
vocational faculty members tended to believe that children are^arfi asset 
for professional women. Those directors 'who most recently re^ceived 
their -highest de^nee and who earned the highest sa.>aries tended to 
believe that women can not be successful at both marriage and a career. 
If appears that if a woman is to be successful as a professional she 
must also be successful as a mother. If not, she will have to confine 
herself to one role or the other, that of-a professional or that of a 
mother. , . ' i 

Advancement Pos^liff i.ti^'s^ -. 

i i^v^ . T^i^^*' .J 'T*v ' > 

The analysis of tfe findings regarding the fiKlvancement possibili- 
ties of the female vocationa*! factil'ty members in conipVjehen^ive.high'. .... 
^•^A^?^.s-_fevea]M-that^ therein AOIsVgrnftCan'rdifferences between the 
female vocational faculty and the ^ocafional edOcation directors in 
their perception of the^vancemen^pcTss^bil ities'av^ilable to, the 
female vocational facuUy "'n comprehensive high schools. However, some 
degree of confus-^on and inconsistency existed among these respondents.' 
The majority of both tfte'^emale vocational faculty and the vocational 
education directors Agreed that in. their institution, women are^not as 
likely to achieve pos'tions of leadership as men, but they also agreed 
that women successfully ^co'mpete, with men at their institution. 

Pt;ofessiona1 Aspirations * _ ^ > ' 

• An ejcaminatio'n of the findings regaj'ding the professional aspira- 
tions of the female, vocational faculty members revealed that there are 
igm'fic^t d 



signific^t differences [between the female vocational, faculty members 
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and the vocational educati^ directors in their perception of the pro- 
fessional aspirations of the feniale vocational faculty in comprehensive 
high scliools^ T^ie'se female vocational faculty members perceived a need 
for^achievement and a desipce for promotions^ased on merit rather than 
on seniority significantly higher than ^esi^fitems are per^ceived by. the 
vocational education directors. The majorvty of the female vocational 
faculty and vocatioi^l education directors drs^greed that most women 
would like to be promoted to an administrative position. The majority 
of the female vocational faculty agreed that their professional carreer 
should' be subservient to their husband's.. It appears that although the 
female vocational faculty's professional aspirations are higher than 
that perceived by the directors, these females still perceive their' 
profession secondary tp that of thejr husbands. Perhaps this might be 

impeding female vocational faculty members from mov>ng" into .some posi- 

< » ' - 

tions. 

The elimination of all barriers thajL might be prevent^ing female 
vocational faculty from obtaining higher positions will enable those, 
female faculty members wlio are qualified and so desire to have' the 
chance to move^into or stay-in positions where their talents will be . ^ 
i^est utilized according to their wflK Th^, refusal to remove these 
barriers may dare some of these female vocational faculty members to 
demoyistrate for their rights. This 'final ^poil(Ms al ready taking place ^^ 
in colleges and universities where women durjng the years 1370 and 1971 
filed 360 discriminatory charges and^none of them were disputed by the' 
Department of Health, Education; and Welfare (Sandler ^^972) . It seems 
appropriate to mention that since,.discr1mindstion tends to tardiish thfe . 
inotivation to choose, it will take gen.erations for the female. vocational 
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faculty members to fuJIy r^alij^e their capabilities and to accept the 

professional responsibil ities ^hat are inherited in these higher status 

positions. Hopefully by therf, men in coniprehensive high schools will 



be able to accept women in all positions without Veservati^^fts^ 



Recommendations' 



-Based on the findings and discussion of this study,, the following 
recommendations are made: s 

1. As the role and states of women changes in our society replica 
_$.tudies"shoul d be conducted to determine the nature and extent of these 

role and status changes. 

2. Studies need to be conducted on male administrators' self- 

perception of their professional duties and responsibilities associated 

with their employment. In assisting male administrators to recognize 

their rolj ^gerception it is hoped that a better understanding of'pro- 

,fessional wonien will b6 achieved and thus current myths pertaining to^ 

'the .professional women's dual -role conflict be reduced. 

' . \ ^ ' . - 

3. In-service and pre-service training should- be provided to all 

school personnel on how their jobs relate to other functions wtthin the 
schpols employment duties and responsibilities. Communication tech- ' 
niques and parameters for personal gro^^tK^nd development on the gfjp 
need to be cofnducted to eradicate cgrrent misconceptions that exist ^ 
regarding the dual -role conflict, advancement possibilities, and profes 
sional aspirations of the female vocational faculty mejHfaers. 
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4. ^ A11 professional teacher associations should encourage and 
support legislation and policy decisions that eliminate sex related 
barriers that may be impeding highly qualified and talented women and 
men from enterin,g certain fields or positions. * • , . 

5. More females should be encouraged, to further their studies ,in 
the area of school supervision and 'administration to enhaince their 
opportunities for higher administrative positions. 

6. As th6 role of married-women as professionals emerges in our . 
society more efforts must'be made to educate men on sharing homemaking 
and childrearing responsibilities. It is hoped that equal employment 
opportunities will result through sharing home responsibilities and thus 
I'educing the female dual-role conflict.^ 
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DUAL-ROLE CONFLICT SUBSCALE 



Items 



1. It is fine for a woman to work if her children are adequately 
cared for. x 

3. Wojnen can livy4 in produptive harmony with men filling comple- 
mentary and suRplemeutary roles. 7 



m^t 



\ 



5. A mother's working can be easily accepted by a ch^ild. 

/ ' ^ ^ . ' \ ' . 

7. Marriage yis an asset for pr^ofessional) women. . . . ^ 

9. For professional women chili*|^ar^ an etsset. | 

11. It is possible to be ^s.uccessful at both marriage and a career. 

13. ^ Professional women tend to think of employment as a lifetime . 
career. ^ ^ - . , \ 

l|b. A woman's fii^st responsibi] ity is to be a feminine Companion Qf 
men and a mother. . ' ' ' . " • 

equality should be .prepared to accept Iqual/ 

19. Intellectual achievement of women .is vieilved as competitively - ^ 
aggressive' behavior.! * ' 

"^"^ i ^ ' ^ t ' ' 

21. Women in supervisory positions have diffipuliy dealing with males 
in subordinate positions. ' ^* ' * \ " ' ' ' 

22'. A co-educational faculty provides a healthy atmosphere. ^ 

23. Career women play down fpmininVappearance in\order to be taken 
' seriously. ^ ' ' 

i\ i ' . . . 

25. Women have unique <iua1ities to bring to the c/lalpsroom that are. 



l7. Women who want full 
responsibil ity. 



not present, in 



male facjilty 
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.ADVANCEMENT POSSIBILITIES SUBSCALE 



Items 



•2. The possibilities for a woman to ^be promoted to the next academic 
rank, when eligible, are only fanr. • 

6 The higher the educational attainment of women the gr^^ater the • 
\chances of their'advapffcement. 

\ . ^ ^ , ^ ^ ^ . 

10. Tti this institution women are not as likely to achieve positiohs 
of leadership as men. ' ' • 

16. Women successfully compete with men at this institution. 

20. In general professional women are on par with professional men 
at this institution 




c 



\ 
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PROFESSIONAL ASPIRATIONS SUBSCALE 



Items 



4. Professional women can realistically expect to have a lifelong 
career. 



8; Women h'ave as ^much need^to achieve as men. 

12. A woman's professional career should be subservient to hei' 
husband's. 



18. Most women would rather be promoted by merit rather than b[y 
seniority, 

24. Most women, in your sdnool , would like to end their educational 



careers as high schoo 



teachers. 

V 

\ 



\ 



/ 
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January 7, 1974 



Dear Colleague: 



I am sure you are aware' of ttie need for- additional resea^rch concerning 
professional women |in secondary education*. ^ ' ^ . 



The DepaAment 6f^ Vocational Educ^ition at The Pennsylvania State Univer* 
sity is conduct;mg a nationwide study to determine: ' * ' 

1 / • , , 

1. tf The status of professional women in vocatjiohal educa'tion 
1 in the comprehensive high schools^ | 

2. The similari tie:! and differences in perceptlions of female 



vocational facu 
administrators 



ty members^ as see\i themselves and 



school 



You have been randomly .selected to be one Sf the a^iministratdr respon- 
dents fpr'this investigation. Your role irf this eifforti shcjujd you be 
. 'ki-nd enough to help us, is the following: ^ \< . ' * 

.1. Provide us with a 'roster of your vocaf ioryal teachers and 
<idmini strati ve staff, ^.and courses assigned to them (we will 
randomlyXsample several of your female vocational- program 
faculty from t|:)is list). / ' | . 

I' i ^ . • • 

2v Complete the enclosed ^cjuestionnai re ^o aid us in compiling 
' certain characteristacs; relative to ^e plac^ of .professional 
women in comprehensive high school vocational^ programs. ^ 

The questionnaire has been carefully codeid so as to preserve your / 
anonymity/ Furthermor^, your responses will be groupeb with, those/of 
other administrators, at^^ only a\feracies and Oyther stal/istical v^lajbs 
will be reported. 

Would you please take ten minutes out of your busy sciiedule to co({iplete 
this questionnaire, and enclose it along with your mast recent rjoster 
in the sel f-addresserf pref)aidj envelope? Thank you v^ry much foj:\ your 
, inv.aluable help. * • w 

4 • • ' 

Sincerely, yours, • i 
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_'_ (Coded Identifier) , ^ 
BIO&BAPHIC^L DATA SflEET 



This stiCidy was designed such that your identity will remain unknown to 
everyofne except this investigator, as indicated by the coded identi-fier 
in thfe u^er left corner. In this section please circle the letter or 
write in'the choice that indicafes your response. All comments ar^ . 
we/come; ijfie back of sheets if necessary. . 



l9 1. Bnrth year 

2. Marital Status 



a. Married 

b. Separated 

c. ^ Divorced 

d. '^Widbwed 

e. Single 

•3. Number of Children 

Present type. of (work) 
appointment 

'a. Permanei\ti 
b^ Probationary ' 

_ 5. Niiimber of years at present 



i 

9. Type ,of certificatioh 
held - • ' ^ 



a. Teaching:, 

Temporary 
Permanent 



b. Supervision:* 

Tejnpbnary / 
Permanent 



c. .Adrrii hi strati on: 



Temporary 
Permanent 
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istitution 



\ 



6. Ojther promotions rbceived 
ajt present institiXion 

Full-^time teaching to 
full-time ac^miVi strati on 
Full-time teaching to 
tea c h i n g/ a dmi ni s t i an 
Teach i ila/admi ni s trmi on 
to fullAtime adminis\tra- 
tion \ 

7. 1 Present annual salary 
(prior to any deductions) 

_^8. Highest degree earned 

a. High School Diploma 

b. ^sociate Degree 

c. Bachelor Decree 

d. Masters Degr 

e. Doctorate Degree 



Jtl. Year that you earned 
your highest degree 

_11. Are you presently working\ 
^toward another; degree'?' 



a. Ye;5 
b; No 



^T2. Write the number 'of 
>oiifs peip^e€l< that you 
\work in: 



a. Administrative Work 

b. Laboratory Shop 

c. Lectures 

d. Other ' - ' \ 




I - 




13. Number of years working 
in each category (Fill 
in those that apply. ) 

a. Sdhool Administra- 
tion 

b. Teaching - 

c. Vocational^ Education 

; d. In^justry 

e. Other - Specify 
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PART M 



In this section please circle the best answer to each statemen't ip your 
.personal opinion. There are five possible responses for- each, sta^tement. 

'sA (strongly Agree) ^ 

A (Agree) 

U (Undecided) 

D (Disagree^ ' • ' 

'-^ ' SD • (Strongly Disagree) 

f^lease circle only one of the five responses with pen or pencil. 

l\ It is fine for a^c 



It is fine for a^woman to work if her children 
are adequately cared for. 

2. The possibilities for a woman \o be promoted 
to the next academic rank, when eligible, are 
only fair. \ 

,3. Wpmen^c^n live in productive harmony with men • 
^^filling compl ementa ry> and supplementary roles. 
•^^ ' • 

.4. Professional women can realistically expect to 
have a lifelong career. ' ^ 

5. A mother's working can be^-easily accepted by ^ 
a child. ' ' ' ; ^ 

The higher the educational attainment of 
women the greater the' chances o.f their . 
advancement. 

7. Marriage is an asset for professional women 

8. Women have as much need to achieve as men. 

9. ^ Fbr professional women, children are an asset. 

10. In this institution /V^omen are not as likely 
to achi.eve posit ior/s of leadership' as men: 

11. It'Ms possible to be successful at both 
marriage and a career. 

12. A.woiflan's-'professional tareer should be 
subservient to her husband ''s'.\ 

. \ 

Professional women tetid to tthink of 
nployment as a lifetime Career. • 



SA A SD 
>5A A U ' D SD 



SA A U 

SA A" U 

SA A U 

Sk k u 



SA A U 
SA A' U 

SA A lU 



D 

b 

D 



SO. 



SD 



SD : 

SD 



SA /A. U D SD 

SA A U D 

SA A U D 'SD 

SA. A U D SD 



SD 

L 



SD 
SD 
SD 
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*14.^ Most women^wquVd like to be promoted to 
an administrative position. 

15. A woman, '^s first responsibility is to be 
^•feminine companion of men. and a mother. 

16,, Wofnen successfully compete .with men at this » 
^ institjition. 

17. Women who we(nt full equality should be 
prepared' to accept equal respofcibil ity. 

♦ A 

18. 'Most wompn would* ratheV' be promoted by 
merit rather than by seniority. ' . » 

;19- * Intellectual achievement of w6men is 
- "Viewed as competitively aggressive' 
^ beha.vior. i • 

' 20\ In oerreral professional women are on par 
^wi^\ professional men at this insti tuition., 

21. Women^in supervisory^positions have 

, 'difficulty dealing wjth males in subordinate 
. positions. ' , • . 

22. A coeducational faculty provides a heaHhy 
atmosphere. - . \ , 

-23. Career women platy down feminine appearanc^ 
. ^in order to be taken seriously. 



;!4; Most women', in your school, woujd Tike to end 
their educational careers as high school 
• teachers; - * 

'25. Womeil have unique qualities to bring to the 

■classr6om that are not present in male faculty. 



SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D. SD 

SA' A U .D SD- 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD. 



SA A ,U 
SA A 



SD. 
SD 



SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A -U D SD ^ 

I . . ■ 

SA- A 'u D Sd' 
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.APPENDIX C ' ' ' ^ 

Follow-Up' Letter I to Non-Respondent Vocational 
Education Directors 
Fol low-Up Letter II to Respondents 
Follow-Up Letter III to Respondents. 
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* January 24, 1974 - " " 

4 J , ' 

Dear Colleague: ' ^ - - 

^On January 7, we sent^ you a letter and a questionnaire dealing with a ' \ 
5tudy designed to determine: ' . ^ 

i 

1. the status of professional women In vocational education 
In comprehensive high schools, and ^ 

2. the similarities and differences 1n -perceptions of female . • 
vocational faculty members as seen by themselves and school % 
administrators. • ^ 

We randomly selected a rather small, group, which necessitates a good 
return in order'to complete an accurate assessment of the'spals mentioned 
above. • ^ , >• . , 

Since we. have-not heard from you, we are ,aga1n asking you to Assist us 
in compleMng this effort. Would you tak? ten minutes ouf^olyour busy 
schedule to complete this 25-item quest ioVinai re? Also, would you ple'ase 
send us a roster of your vocational teacher and %^jm1n1strat1ve staff 
"identified by sex and coursels assigned to them? 

If your school has phased out vocational programs ot if you have no 
.female vocational faculty, we*will appreciate your letting >us know. 
Thank you for your invaluable assistance. 



. Sincerely yours, , ^ ^ 
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Dear Colleague: • . . )\ ' * 

\ ^ : • 
Ori January 7 we sent you a questionnaire dealing with t-he role of 
female vocational program faculty in comprehensive high schools. We* 
have received your completed ijuestionnaire and Aye want to thank you for 
taking the time to assist us. 

^ . \ . 
We did find, however, that you forgot to send us the roster of your 
vocational teachers. Since we need it to randomly select several of 
your female vocational program faculty, we ar^ asking you to send lis 
the roster at your earliest convenience. In -the event a roster is not 
available, a list of your^ulty, Identified by sex and their teaching 
assignment would suffice,. 
^ *• * 

If your school has phased-out vocational programs or if you have no 
female vocational faculty, we will appreciate your letting us know. 



Tha^pk you again for yo^ 
Sincerely, 



invaluable assistance. 



\ 



"195 , 



Dear Colleague: ' " . . . ' 

On January 7 we sent you a questionnaire dealing with the role of 
female vocational program faculty in comprehensive high, schools, We 
have received your completed questionnaire and roster and^we want to 
thank you for taking the time to assist us. 

We did* find', however, that you forgot to identify the courses assigned 
to your vocational teachers on the roster yoir sent. Would you assist 
us^by taking a few minutes o^jt of your busy schedule and send us 
another roster identifying the course^ assigned to yoiir vocational 
teachers. . ^ 

Thank yon again for your invaluable a'ssi$t^nce. 

Sincerely, • * - ' ' \ , ' . 
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\ 

' ^ Marchs 1974. m 



Dear Colleague: 

As a member 0T» the academic community, I am sure you are avyare of the I, 
need for additional meaningful research concerning professional women 
in comprehensive high schools. ^ . ' 



The Department of Vocational Education at The Pennsylvania State 
University is conducting, a nationwide study designed to: 

\ 1. determine the status of professional employment' of women 
in vocational education at compreh^sive .high schools; 

2. determine the similarities and differences of perceptilons 
of female vocationa faculty members as seen by themselves 
and college adminisV^tors. 



You have been r^indomly selectads^o be, ofte of the female faculty 
respondents for this investTgapion. ^You have been carefully coded so as 
to preserve your anopymity. Furthermore, your responses will be grouped 
with those of other/facuJ ty members^/^d only averages and other statis- 
tical values will be reuprj 

Would you take ten miruifee out of your busy schedule to compljete this 
questionnaire? 

Thank you for your most invaluable assistance. Best wishes. 
Sincerely, 



\ 
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-J';^ J (Coded Identifier) 

V BIOGRAPHICAL DATA SHEET 



This study was designed siich 
everyone except this invest i 
in the upper left corner. In 
write in Ihe choice that inqlii 
welcome; qfe back of sheets li 



ca 
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1 . ^Birth year 

V 

2. Marital Status 

a; Married * * ^. 

b. Separated 

, c. Divorced 

d. Widowed » 

e. Single - • 

3. Number of Children 



4. Present type- of (work) 
appointment , ^ 

a. Permanent 

b. Probationary ^- 

5. ^Number of years^ at present 
institution 

.6. Other promotions received 
at present institution 

a. ' Full-time teaching to 

full-time administration 

b. FuU-time teaching to 
teaching/administration 

■ c. Teaching/administration to 
full-time administration 

7 

7. Present annual salary (prior 
to any deductions) 

8. Highest degrefe* earned ^ 

a. High School Diploma^. 

b. Associate Degree 

c. Bachelor Degree . 

d. , Masters Degree 

. e. Doctorate Degree 



hat your identity will remain unknown 
g^tor,vas indicated by the coded identi 
this section please ^ircle the letter 
tes your response. Al,l comments, are 
necessarys; \ 



to 

fier 
or' 



Type o*f certification held 

a. Teaching: 

Temporary' ' 

Permanent 



Supervision: 
Tempo raVy _ 
Permanent 



Administration: 
temporary 
Permanent \j 
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JO. Year that yq^ earned 
your: highest degree 



Tl 



Are you presently work- 
ing toward another 
.degree? ' ; . 



a. 
b. 



Yes 
No 



12. Write the number of 

hours per week that yau 
— work in: 

. ' a. Administrative Work 

' Id. Laboratory^ Shop ' 

'Lectures 



d. *Other - 



\3t Number ,of years. working 
in each category (Fill 
. in those that apply. ) 

__a. School Admijnistra- 
tion . 

^b. Teaching 

^c. Vocational Educa- 
tion 
d'. Industry 

__e. Other - Specify 
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'PART II 



In this section please circle the best answer to each statement in your 
personal opinion. There are five possible responses for each statement. 



\SA (Strongly Agree) 

A (Agree) 

U (Undecided) 

D (Disagree) 

SD (Strongly Disagree) 

Please circle only one of the Vive, responses Vith. pen or p^'encil. . 

1. Mt is fine for a woman* to work lif her children SA A U D SD 

^are adequately cared for. i 

2. The possibilities. for a woman to be promoted. SA A U D SD 
to the next academic r^ink, when eligible, are 

|, only fair. • . 

3; Women can live in productive harmony with men SA A U, D SD 
' ^^illing complementary and s^>ppl ementary roles. ^ 

4. Professional women can realistically expect to . SA A U D SD 
have a l-ifeloag career. ' ' 



5. A, mother ''s working can be easily accepted by SA A , U D 

a child. \ ' 




erIc 



SD 



6. The higher the, educational tattainment of- SA U D SD 
women the greater the chan(jes of their 

ad\/ancement., ) ^ 

7. Marriage is an asset for pfofessional 'Women. 

8. Women have as much need ta achieve as men. 

9. For professional women, .children are an asset. 

J 

1D> In this .institution women arer'not as likely 
to achieve positions of leadership as men. 

It is possible to be successful at both 
marriage and a career. 

A woman's professional career should be 
subservient to her husband's. 

13* Professional women^ tend to think of . 
employment bs ;a liVetima career. 



SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


\ 


U , 


' D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D. 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


sb 
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.14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

s21 

22. 
23. 
24. 

'25: 



Most wdmen would 1/ike to be promoted to 
'an ^idministrative^position. \ 

A woman's fy^it responsiljiLity is tojbe $k 
feminine oimpanion of meri and a mother; 

Women successfully compete with mef/ci^thi|5 
institution. i / 

Women-who wani full equality should be 
prepared to accept equdl responsibility. 



Most women Would rather be promoted by^ 
merit rather than^ by seniority. 

Intellectual jachievement of women is 
viewed''^ as competitively aggressive 
beh^ior. \ 



. In general professional women are on pan 
with professional men at this institution. 



,1 



Wpipen in supervisory portions haVe 
difficulty dealing witl/males in subordinate 
positions. ' . ' / 

coeducational faculty provides a healthy 
nosphere. ' > ' z'^ 

Career women play down feminine 'appearance 
in order to be taken seriously. 

Most wofnen in your school, would like to end 
the^r eda(:ati6nal careers as high sphool 
teachers. 

Women have'thaique qualities to bripg\to the 
classroorjr thaVare not present in male 
faculty. \ ' ^ 



V 




SA A\ U 



SD 



A A U' D SD 



SA A U D SD 



A A\U Ci SE 
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Vocational 



Noi 



-Respondent'! Femalei 
Ffeculty "j 
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Dear Colleague: 



/ 



In March, we sent you. a letter and a questionnaire dealing with a study 
designed to determine: r 

1. the status of professional women \in vocational education in 
' the eomprehensive\htgh schools, and , - 

2. the simiUrities and differences in perceptions of fejnale 
I * vocational faculty members as^seen ^y themselves and school 

administrators. \ " / ' 



, er|ci 



We* randomly selected a rather small group, which necessitates a good^ 
return in order to complete ajj accurate assessment of the goals mentioned 
above. ^ I 



Since We have not heard from you 
in completing this effort. Woul 



schedule to 



Thank you fcr your most invaluab 



Sincereliy,! 



complete .this 25-iten questionnaire? 



, we are^a;gain asking you to assist us . 
J you take tftn minutes out of your bAJsy . 



\ 



e assistance."^ Best wishes, 




/ 

/ 

/ 



). 



/ 



/ 



APPENDIX F 

Table 1, Biografjhical, DatcKtrT^eTected Female Vocational 
Faculty and Administrator^ in Comprehensive High Schools 
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